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*YOU’RE WANTED, PLEASE,’ 

Nor so many weeks ago, there was a great occasion 
at the house of my friend, the Rev. Norton Folgate, 
of which I am an inmate. The new piano had come 
home, and there was quite a little domestic triumph 
got up in its honour. But, first and foremost, there 
was the casting forth ignominiously of that most 
perverse, cross-grained piece of furniture which did 
compound duty as side-table and musical instrument, 
which was always out of tune, sticking fast in, or 
ruthlessly cutting short the finish of all sorts of 
brilliant passages which demanded what Mrs Folgate 
gencrically termed ‘additional keys.’ This was the 
only concession I ever heard her make, for her faith 
in the piano had struck root years ago, and still 
flourished loyally ; and sometimes, in the long even- 
ings—after infinite persuasion, I allow—she would 
sit down and give us the Bird Waltz or the Battle of 
Prague, as much as to say, ‘What more do you 
want?’ Indeed, this latter piece was calculated to 
display some peculiarities of the instrument, for, 
although the ‘running fire’ and ‘Go to bed, Tom,’ 
were but shadowy, the ‘cries of the wounded’ 
assumed the most spectral character, coming from 
recesses of the instrument which were apparently in 
torture. 

As long as ever I have known the Folgates, this 
piano has been a family topic. Whenever they had 
any one coming to the house, the tuner was put into 
requisition one hour before the guest’s arrival, so as, 
at least, to start clear. Even on the occasion of 
confirmation, while we were in church, the reno- 
vating process was going forward; and did not my 
lord bishop, walking into luncheon, and talking 
* parish’ with Folgate, rub his apostolic skirts against 
little Schruster, caught retreating, and flattened 
respectfully against the outermost passage-wall of 
the parsonage ? 

We had at one time great confidence in an operation 
termed ‘buffing ;’ but as nothing worth speaking of 
came of it, there was no help but to obey inevitable 
destiny, and get a new piano. 

No reform is sudden ; every reform is the expres- 
sion of a progress which has grown. We had thus 
tended to the new piano for years; had gone into 
committee about it; carried the Upright and Grand 
controversy to the bounds of decency ; made abstruse 
calculations, after supper, involving all Folgate’s 
quarterly liabilities ; referred all the musical instru- 
ments that came beneath our notice to this ideal; 
visited the whereabouts of wonderful advertisements, 
and collected secret intelligence from private sources ; 


in fact, maintained it amongst us as a stock subject 
and speculation always ready on the shortest notice, 
although sometimes not ascending to the surface for 
months together. 

For myself, individually, I confess it was not alto- 
gether by this time a pleasant topic, for I had so 
repeatedly taken my own friends into my confidences 
—had so employed them to negotiate—had been by 
them so known to have written hurried notes, and so 
detected despatching hasty messengers on climax of 
proceedings, that I had misgivings if the Folgates’ 
new piano had not occasionally formed the nucleus of 
some jokes. I had, therefore, latterly taken things so 
quietly, that I was utterly unprepared for the invi- 
tational summons, the mention of which heads this 
article. 

A noble instrument !—better than new !—with a 
certain air of the concert-room about it, that trans- 
formed the performer at once into ‘a professional,’ 
and the listeners into an audience of critical require- 
ings. The case alone was worth the money. Such 
a grain!—such carving!—such a sweep! ‘ But stay 
till you hear it!’ cries Norton, with almost apoplectic 
enthusiasm, ‘and only cost’——- But let the con- 
fidences of friendship ever be sacredly inviolable. 
I am dumb with surprise, and forthwith hasten from 
the observatory of the hearth-rug to a nearer view, 
which must assuredly discover some rickety conditions 
of sale. No, it is truth itself—plain, simple, grand. 
Oh, happy fate! who had sat invisible, unmovable at 
the impatient rebellious family council-board. This 
was worth the years of waiting for. You would have 
said so, had you heard it; even so much as that 
flight of notes and crash of chords which Miss Julia 
favoured us with in her dashing off-hand manner, 
standing herself unmoved, for she is understood to be 
a consummate instrumentalist, and makes nothing of 
that sort of thing. Not so, however, my revered and 
reverend friend, whose bald head shines in the fire- 
light one amalgamated organ of Benevolence, and 
whose eyes close over the musical transport, or the 
paternal emotion which has made them glisten 
strangely, and for which I honour him in my inmost 
heart. Never mind to-night, insurances or instal- 
ments; forget school-bills and shoemakers—away 
with butchers, bakers, and melancholy in general— 
above all, good friend, a truce to the siege daily laid 
to your kind heart by that grim poverty, which draws 
its cordon so inexorably around the narrow lanes and 
courts that hem in your modest parsonage! To-niglit 
will we be gay; will we draw down the blinds, and 
shut out the tall houses opposite, where the weaver’s 
shuttle drones its dreary chant late into the night; 
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will we temper the fire, and kindle the lamp, and sum- 
mon the shades of great maestros to bear us company. 
It was certain that this night was marked in the 
festive calendar with a white stone; for, to cap the 
whole affair, that very morning a brace of pheasants 
had been sent to Folgate by those magnates, Ratcliff 
and Co., so that our whole social proceedings, even to 
the item of supper, were to assume a higher tone than 
ordinary ; indeed, I had not been two minutes in the 
house, before this intelligence was conveyed to me 
with abrupt irrelevance by Tom Folgate, aged nine, 
and realised to my confused perceptions by being 
bodily introduced between him and his sister Meg, 
who raced with each other in friendly contention to 
display the prize. The attention was grateful to the 
last degree to poor Folgate, more particularly as it 
was lent zest to by Mrs Folgate’s suggestion of ‘ what 
Mr Swithin would think if he knew;’ for the Ratcliffs 
are in Mr Swithin’s parish, and naturally enough, he 
would like to keep them to himself, if he could. 
Now, whether it was the onerous demands of these 
irds from their preparatory ‘pecking’ to their con- 
summatory bread-sauce, or whether it was that some 
portion of herself seemed to have been hearsed away 
with the tuneless departed, I know not; but certainly 
our dear Mrs Norton was the only one distrait, sus- 
picious, unaffected by the popular exhilaration. She 
was coming and going purposelessly unsympathetic 
—the only criticism which passed her lips being in 
some sort an unfriendly one; a disparaging proposition 
to stand ‘our new grand’ on glasses to improve the 
tone! However, in having said this, I am disposed 
to think she considered she had sufficiently vindi- 
cated her allegiance to deposed excellence, and per- 
mitted herself presently to be led back to kindred 
interests by Norton, who, artful dog, protested that 
nobody should begin our concert after tea but mamma, 
by giving us Cease your Funning, with variations— 
‘which is worth any reverie in B flat ever written,’ 
cries he, with the joyous air of having made a happy 
comparison. We were not long to-night in discussing 
tea, although the conversation took a highly musical 
turn, and Norton gave us several opera reminiscences 
of his gay days ; of his having heard Madame Malibran 
and ‘the Signor Lablache, who afterwards made such 
a figure in the world;’ and of his being in the house 
when our own Braham sung the death of Nelson, and 
when sorrowing England, from pit to gallery, sobbed 
sad chorus to the mournful strain. While much of this 
chat had been going on, young John Folgate—who 
indulges in musical dilettantism, going to vocal classes, 
oratorios, and shilling concerts after office-hours—was 
mysteriously absent with a couple of the girls; but 
coming in presently, an official-looking paper, much 
be-flourished and emphasised with red ink, made the 
joke patent: 

THE CELEBRATED FOLGATE FAMILY. 
CONCERT-ROOMS, 8ST BONIFACE IN THE FIELDS. 
Cease your Funning, with Variations, on one of 

Broadwood’s grand pianos, with newest improve- 

ments, by desire, Mrs Folgate. 
Sonata, Pathétique (L. V. Beethoven), Miss Folgate. 
Song—Let me wander not unseen (Handel), 


Miss M. Folgate. 
Grand Valse (Thalberg), Miss Folgate. 
Glee—Blow, Gentle Gales 

. Folgate. 
The Bird Waltz, Mrs Folgate. 


The Last Rose of Summer, in which the Rev. N. Folgate 
will display his celebrated accomplishment of 
whistling to accompaniment. 

Duet—I know a Bank, in which Miss M. Folgate will 

io 0 Miss, Miss M., Miss F. Folgate. 
Ged Save the Queen, by the strength of the Company. 


This was the programme of our entertainment, the 
only thing that underwent alteration being the 
position of the sacred song; for, as Norton is a 
stickler in these matters, he did not approve its 
coming after the secular ones, so it was transferred 
to the head of the list, coming immediately after the 
bit of Beethoven. I blush, however, to add, that our 
proceedings were delayed for a good hour by Mrs 
Folgate being obliged to absent herself on culinary 
business of the deepest importance, which accom- 
plished, we proceeded in state to the drawing-room. 

A night of it! 1 should think so. Our fire-light 
so bright, our lamp so cheery, our Sleeping Beauty 
still calmly reposing, awaiting the magic touch; even 
the bluster of the storm arising without, and the dash 
of the rain upon the windows, adding to our sense of 
enjoyment. Our opening piece was a decided success, 
although not amounting to an encore; and Norton, 
with quite an orchestral air—humouring the little 
comedy—led Mrs Folgate away; who now for the 
first time gave in her adherence to the treble, 
although maintaining a dignified reserve on the 
matter of the bass. As for the sonata, that was, of 
course, our crack performance, and an expression of 
profound intelligence dawned on every face as Julia 
rendered it; although I fear she could not have 
adopted John’s reading, for, looking to the further- 
most corner of the room, where he sat with folded 
arms, I saw that he several times knit his brows 
ominously. Public opinion, however, was unequivo- 
cally favourable, and the girls fell into order for their 
trio, only interrupted by Norton detecting some stray 
speck of dust on one of Beauty’s legs, and hastening 
to remove it with his silk pocket-handkerchief. 
Indeed, he seemed to express his approval by a sly 
polish, as you would pat a dog’s head or a horse’s 
neck after a success. 

At this stage of the proceedings there came to 
the hall-door a knock, single it is true, but 
sharp, quick, and imperative; after a short parley, 
the servant entered, in a cloud of ambrosial frag- 
rance, it seemed from the delicious gush of supper, 
rich, savoury, mellow, which attended her into 
the drawing-room. ‘You’re wanted, please, sir,’ 
said she to Folgate, who thereupon replied more 
abruptly than is his wont: ‘Who is it?’ to which 
Ann: ‘A woman, sir. A woman, at such an hour, 
in driving wind and beating rain. She was synony- 
mous of disturbance, of trouble—an irresolvable dis- 
cord in our harmony. ‘I can’t see any one at this 
time of night,’ says Folgate, turning his back on the 
question altogether, and with, I am bound to confess, 
the organ of Benevolence not altogether so prominent 
as usual: ‘tell her to come in the morning,’ with 
which exit Ann; but hastily, with troubled counte- 
nance, returns to say: ‘It is a dying man, sir, and 
he have the rattles, and can’t fetch his breath.’ 

My Folgate incases himself in an impenetrable 
armour of obdurate determination, condescends to put 
it as an argument, ‘ Well, why didn’t they send at a 
proper time ?’—condescends to put it as an apology, 
*They never do send till they’re insensible; tell her 
to leave the address, and I’ll come in the morning.’ 
So once more, with unsatisfied air, exit Ann. But 
surely the organ of Benevolence is again becoming 
visible ; just the edge, as the momentary eclipse is 

sing away, and Folgate, in a lower tone, says to 

son: ‘Go down, Tom, and see what it is.” Then 
we are silent, and Norton gazes moodily into the fire. 
From the ascends the woman’s voice, her 
very tone an impassioned appeal. ‘O papa,’ cries 
Tom, bursting in, ‘it’s that young drayman, the big 
fellow with the red cheeks from the country that lives 
in the Buildings, and he’s got the death-sweats, and 
he’s fighting for breath like anything; and she’s sure 
he’ll go off to-night, and she’s going for the doctor.’ 
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§3 


[ The eclipse was over; my Folgate was himself 


again, not as he was, half an hour since, with that 
unusual felicity joyously crowning him as he sat 
amongst his children sharing their happiness; but, as 
he ordinarily is, anxious, somewhat apart with his 
cares, but full of human sympathies and answering 
compassions. He rose at once, and again the woman 
told her shrill story to a kind ear. ‘ Don’t mind me, 
girls,’ said he, returning with a faint attempt at 
cheerfulness; ‘I don’t know how long I may be. I 
want some wine, my dear, at once.’ 

‘Port or sherry?’ asks good Mrs Folgate, diving 
for her keys. 

‘Tent,’ he replies; and we all understand, without 
further comment, the significance of the word. 

After the door closed behind my friend, shutting 
him out into the wild night, we all sat very mapdily, 
and a little awkwardly, as if somehow we were 
ashamed of each other; but the silence being broken 
by a sotto-voce titter from Tom and Meg, whose 
vitality, arising out of the coming supper, nothing 
could quench, John Folgate took advantage of the 
break to propose that we should go on with our 
concert, and resume our interrupted trio. 

‘Watchman, what of the night? Behold the 
morning cometh.’ How beautifully the young fresh 
voices sang, as it were, one of their own songs in a 
strange land, with a sort of hush at first, and a little 
trembling compassion, such as shining messengers 
might feel, but presently rising into that long, high, 
glorious note, held on triumphantly—a heavenly music 
beyond words. At least this is as it should be per- 
formed, but, as I am obliged to add, as it was not; 
for, arrived at this very point, having carried it to a 
certain length, my darling Mary’s voice began to 
betray tokens of uncertainty. The swell swayed a 
little, faltered, grew strangely husky, passed into 
something like a sob, and then—Shall I goon? No! 
Our concert was over. Linked by our absent friend 
to that dark chamber of sorrow, where greatest earthly 
mysteries were being enacted, our very breath in its 
gaily wanton expenditure seemed to tax us with a 
distant cruelty to the poor struggler for the breath of 
life. 

This little homely incident happened, as I think I 
mentioned, within the last few weeks, so that it still 
has for me a freshness of detail, which a thousand 
other circumstances, bearing on my remark, have 
possessed in immensely greater proportion, only now 
all shrivelled and edge-chipped by hardening of time, 
and attrition of daily life. So this must plead my 
excuse for according to it somewhat undeserved 
prominence. But I remember: I havn’t made my 
remark yet, although about to do it ever so far 
back—indeed, quite full of its truth all the way 
through—I may say finding it a notable truth all 
the thinking-days of my life. 

Bless you! when that woman came in with her 
* You ’re wanted, please,’ I for one knew she might just 
as well have said: ‘Shut up your music, and put out 
your lights; the evening is over.’ Did I think it was 
a message from the bishop telling Folgate that the 
living of St Fortunatus had fallen in, and begging his 
acceptance of it? Did it occur to me that Mrs 
Folgate’s rich aunt in the country had been called to 
her fathers, and that the executor waited with golden 
tidings in the hall? Did even a renewal of the pheasant 
courtesies cross my field of vision? No, my friends! 
I had too often noted how this phrase, like to a tragic 
title-page, foretold the nature of the volume from death 
to taxes; had noted it from my earliest years, from 
the time when I was but a small child in a distant 
school—gloomy, fireless, chilblainy—a sort of Giant 
——_ Castle, of which our master was despot, with 
all ushers for inexorable turnkeys. But there 
were Delectable Mountains, with the sun upon their 
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summits, still shining on the retina of memory, to 
which F should escape one of these days; with super- 
fluity of upholstery, with fires everywhere, to scare 
away that ravening wild beast of cold, that specially 
gnawed my young bones; with things good to eat, 
with all the wonderful things—the parrot, and the 
cocoa-nuts, and the great jars of ginger and tamarinds 
—my father was to bring home from his travels. I 
used to take my fill out of the glorious vision in 
playtime ; I used to go over it bit by bit at church, in 
sermon-time, and put together the home-picture like a 
puzzle every night and morning at prayers; I used 
to wander away into it as into a fairy rose-garden from 
the crushing realities of outer-life—Mavor and the 
multiplication-tables. Even under the periodical 
infliction of the Saturday-night tub, I was sustained 
by the beautiful hope. I was always ready, my 
private possessions neatly tied up in a brown-paper 
parcel, so as to be off like a flash. I was always 
expecting my father’s return, and to be sent for. 
Had I not the promise ? 

Looking out over my Delectable Mountains one 
black November afternoon, from under the leafless 
branches where the wind was moaning, and seeing 
them somewhat distant, and in a golden mist, 
reason of my eyes, which were watery with such 
long and steadfast gaze, there came a summons—I hear 
it to-day, perhaps more plainly than in that biting 
twilight, shouted out by the boys: ‘Smith junior, 
you’re wanted!’ Never mind the chilblains !—never 
mind the inpedimenta of the big shawl which tied up 
my blue arms! I flew. Was it not my home standing 
beyond with outstretched hands? Alas, no! Only 
Giant Despair waiting to devour me, although he 
was kind enough to present me with an Abernethy 
before he fell to work ; from which unusual passage I 
argued no good, for already by instinct I knew no one 
was ever wanted for that sort of thing. ‘I am so 
to tell you bad news, Benjamin,’ said he, calling me 
by my Christian name—after all, he was but a paste- 
board giant, speaking gruffly by reason of his mask— 
‘you must be a good boy, and not cry, my dear. I 
am sorry to tell you your poor papa is taken from 
you: he is dead, Benjamin.’ 

Since that day, lustres ago, I have never heard the 
words, ‘You’re wanted,’ without recognising in the 
speaker the accredited messenger of Nemesis; on 
one occasion, and one only, as well as I can tax my 
memory, my prophetic soul failing in its instincts ; 
but as this is an incomplete instance, never explained, 
nor ever likely to be, perhaps the exception goes for 
nothing. All that I know of it is this: I was spending 
the evening at a friend’s house some years back—a 
winter’s night, with the snow lying thick upon the 
ground, and drifting before the cutting wind, as I 
remember. I know it must have been late, for I was 
beginning to dread the turning out into the cold and 
darkness from the comfortable room with its genial 
light and warmth; had begun to talk shiveringly 
of it, too, standing up close to the fire, as is people’s 
fashion before they go out to face the night. Thus 
in noisy conversation, we scarcely noticed the servant 
who came to tell her master he was wanted. ‘What 
for?’ said the lady of the house, for there had been 
no knock or ring to indicate that the requirement 
was from without. The girl said that ‘a young 
gentleman was in the hall, wanting to see Mr ——; 
she did not know who he was, but he was dressed 
like a sailor.’ My friend’s youngest son was a mid- 
shipman, about this time, as they supposed, cruising 
in the Mediterranean; so some letter or tidings from 
him suggested itself at once. He rose hastily and 
went down stairs, some of the family following him 
to the door, to catch a sound of the news. But we 
waited in vain for some time, hearing nothing but the 
opening and shutting of doors, then the calling for the 
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servant. At last my friend returned with a puzzled 
air. He had gone into the hall, into the dining-room, 
into the study, without seeing any one, had opened 
the door, and looked up and down the street, but no 
one was there. The maid was had up again, and 
examined. She had not much to add. ‘She was in 
the kitchen sewing, when she heard the knock. It was 
a young gentleman, as she had said, with a gold band 
round his cap; not a boy—a young gentleman; and 
she noticed he had fair curly hair, something like 
Miss Eleanor’s. Well, she couldn’t be positive he 
had asked for her master, but she thought he had, 
and she was quite certain she had left him standing 
in the hall when she came up.’ The description, so 
far as it went, answered so exactly to my friend’s son, 
that we now felt sure it must be himself, although 
unexpected; and that, with a youngster’s love of 
frolic, he had hidden himself somewhere in the house. 
So again a search, even calling him by name; not 
a room, not a cupboard, not a curtain left unransacked. 
It was impossible he could be in the house; he must 
have slipped out. Going to the door to look, some 
one called attention to the snow lying heaped up 
there. It was one smooth undisturbed surface. 
Since that had fallen, to a moral certainty, no foot 
had stood upon it. Besides, no one had heard the 
knock. The girl’s story in itself was improbable, 
and, taken in conjunction with circumstantial evidence, 
impossible ; but what her motive could have been in 
telling it, no one could conjecture. She had not been 
sufficiently long in the family to have had any con- 
fidence already established in her, and tle whole 
statement was treated as pure fabrication, although 
she persisted in its truth, even with tears. So passed 
the circumstance, scarcely recalled till months after, 
when there came home news of the young man. It 
had been his watch one dark night, and he had been 
seen by several, only remaining unaccounted for 
about half an hour; at the end of that time, was 
missed—souglit for—never found. The ship was 
running before the wind, which was stiff, and it was 
presumed he must have fallen overboard. One fore- 
castle hand had thought he heard a cry, but supposed 
‘it was only some of the young gentlemen larking.’ 
That was all ever learned of the poor fellow; and, 
allowing for difference of time, the accident must have 
happened at the very hour of the mysterious visit. 
Now, this may be only strange coincidence—more 
extraordinary ones have been unravelled before now 
—but occasioning so distressful an impression on my 
friends as to produce the perfect silence on the 
subject, which is the culminating-point of pain, and, 
for myself, helping out, in its own uncomfortable 
manner, the remark I am dealing with. 

But I have so many instances to help it out that 
the difficulty lies in the selection—of scenes in which 
I have been but an onlooker; as at a yacht-match— 
champagne and pigeon-pies at the meridian—when 
the message came down the cabin-stairs to a splendid 
fellow, who had been the envy and admiration of us 
all. He sent down word presently to beg some one 
would take the vacant chair, as his mother was ill; 
but did we not catch a glimpse of him, through the 
port-hole, going ashore, sitting in the boat, with a 
white face, beside Justice in plain clothes? Or, as in 
the case of a handsome clergyman, doing Folgate’s 
occasional duty, who, so surely as he yielded to 
temptation, and stepped in after service, was always 
wanted by some one who wouldn’t come in, but would 
wait outside. It was invariably a street-boy who 
delivered the message at the door, so that we had no 
clue to the mystery but through the pew-opener, who, 
coming in from the church with the robes and keys, 
used to encounter a little old woman, in a black 
bonnet, and with an umbrella, hovering about the 
parsonage, who used to bear him off triumphantly. 


Or, as in my own case, when hastening home to dress 
to accompany my adorable Georgiana to the pit of 
Her Majesty’s, I found that I was waited for and 
wanted by an individual in the parlour, who handed 
me a slip of paper headed ‘ Victoria greeting,’ and 
acquainting me that my appearance was particularly 
requested at Westminster, &c., &c. The half-crown 
which I presented him with on the occasion I have 
never ceased to remember. Or, as in the instance 
of a lawyer of my acquaintance—— But, halt! 
Every one has ample stock of such experiences—not, 
perhaps, of the precise character of the foregoing, but, 
at least, referring to practical repetitions of everyday- 
life. For, who does not know at the dinner-party, 
when, before the serving-up, the lady is sum- 
moned from her drawing-room circle, that it is to 
receive tidings of some frightful catastrophe to the 
fish or the kitchen-chimney ? Who has not been sent 
for into the hall to find a seedy man, buttoned up to 
the chin, with determined purpose in his eye, and 
packets of polishing-paste or bottles of marking-ink ? 
Breathes there a man who has not been now and 
again wanted down stairs to face inflexible trades- 
people with accounts to make up by Saturday? Even 
on the wide lone sea, where only the winds come and 
go, do they not bear the mysterious message, and do 
we not know that all’s not well when the captain is 
wanted above ? 

Going to the window of the room in which I write 
but a few moments since, and seeing the closed blinds 
in the house of my long-sick neighbour opposite, I 
could but think of the hour in which I too should be 
wanted, and for the last time. No, not the last! for, 
as I looked, I saw two dark visitors to him, bearing a 
solemn burden—could trace them being lighted slowly 
up through the darkened house—could trace their 
busy shadows on the blinds. 


OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES. 
Tr is an old and trite saying, that ‘half the world 
knows not how the other half lives ;’ but, like many 
other saws, so familiar that it is almost an imperti- 
nence to quote them, it contains a great deal more of 
latent truth and wisdom than meets the ear of those 
who hear it, or touches the sense of those who 
quote it. We will not pretend to enter at present 
into more than one of its manifold meanings. But it 
may be interesting to many of our readers to be 
reminded of its reference to the habits and condition 
of a class whose numbers and importance are known 
to few, except those who have given special attention 
to the subject. Were it not that unseen dangers 
are easily neglected, and not seldom disbelieved, it 
would seem strange that any should be unaware of or 
indifferent to the presence among us of a large and 
distinct body of persons who are by habit and pro- 
fession enemies of society ; engaged in ceaseless war 
with the community in the midst of which they 
dwell; against whom an internal army of more than 
twenty thousand men is constantly kept on foot, and 
who, in one way or another, cost the public revenue 
more than L.1,000,000 annually ; to say nothing of the 
loss and damage inflicted on individuals by their 
predatory incursions on their neighbours. Certainly, 
however, more than ‘half the world’ have very little 
idea how lives and works among them that host of 
intestine foes who are described in the aggregate as our 
Criminal Classes. They imagine that the prisoners 
who appear at the bar of our tribunals, from those of 
the Scotch sheriff or the English stipendiary magis- 
trate, up to the Central Criminal Court itself, are 
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individual members of the ordinary working-body of 
society, whom idleness, or want, or vicious habits have 
led into guilt; and that most of whom will, perhaps, 
after suffering the punishment assigned to their 
offence by law, be reabsorbed into the mass of the 
population, and lost to the eye of the police. They 
may be confirmed in this opinion by observing that 
the number of second convictions recorded in the 
statistical tables which are annually compiled, form 
but a small proportion of the total; and still more 
by observing how very few of the sentences passed 
are of that severe description which is alone just or 
reasonable, in the case of the notorious and habitual 
plunderer of his neighbours. Even of the latter, 
not a few of us probably conceive as of a man 
engaged like other men in some daily avocation, and 
only less able or less willing than his neighbours 
to resist the temptations to sin which fall in his 
way. It is no doubt to some such ideas as these 
that we owe the excess of sympathy which induces 
good and wise men too often to speak of and to 
deal with criminals as with persons afflicted with 
some disease of conscience, or mental malformation ; 
who should be placed in a prison as in a kind of 
moral hospital, and regarded by their happier 
brethren in a spirit of pure charity and compassion. 
If they were told that an enormous proportion of the 
crimes committed are the acts of men with whom 
crime is as much a profession as is law with the 
advocate, or medicine with the physician; and that of 
the remainder, the great majority are perpetrated by 
persons who, in the phrase we have heard employed 
by a policeman, ‘ work a little, and steal a great deal ;’ 
they might perhaps be inclined to take a different 
view of the matter. 

That such is really the case, is certain. The expe- 
rience of officers of police has well established that a 
very large proportion of the number apprehended in 
a year for crimes against property—for larceny, 
burglary, highway robbery, and the like—are persons 
either having no other profession or occupation than 
that of plunder, or who combine with the pursuit of 
thieving some other and less profitablé employment, 
often affording them special opportunities for the exer- 
cise of their more lucrative talent, and who steal both 
while employed, and in the intervals when they are out 
of work. We may fairly estimate these two classes 
to furnish one-half of the number apprehended for 
any of the various kinds of theft. The other half will 
then consist of persons habitually honest, who, from 
weakness of principle, or from force of temptation, 
have been misled into isolated acts of guilt, and who 
are often, and, we believe, generally, detected in their 
first or second offence. The number of these ‘casual 
offenders’ apprehended will probably not fall very far 
short of the total number of offences committed by 
persons of this class; but if we suppose them to be 
on an average detected only in the second offence, we 
have for every hundred apprehensions among this 
class of culprits only two hundred crimes. But in 
the class of habitual pilferers, and still more certainly 
among the higher order of professional thieves, every 
apprehension may be taken to represent at least 
thirty offences; and every hundred apprehensions 
will represent about 3000 separate thefts. For every 
two hundred arrests for theft, then, we may calculate 
that 200 crimes have been committed by casual, and 


8000 by habitual offenders; or, out of every 3200 
such offences, 3000, or fifteen-sixteenths, are perpe- 
trated by persons constantly, wilfully, and deliberately 
persisting in the practice of dishonesty. By far the 
largest number of serious breaches of the law fall 
under the head of crimes against property; so that, 
if we take nine-tenths of the total number of crimes 
committed to be the work of habitual criminals, we 
shall certainly be guilty of no exaggeration. 

All offenders against the law, then, and especially 
offenders against the law of property, who form an 
overwhelming proportion of the inmates of our prisons 
—as robbers, burglars, forgers, or thieves—may be 
divided into three classes, under the respective de- 
nominations of professional, habitual, and casual 
offenders. The first constitutes a body perhaps not 
exceedingly numerous in comparison with the others, 
but far more dangerous to society and mischievous to 
individuals than either. The professional thieves are 
those who follow no other ostensible calling—who live 
solely, and we might almost say avowedly, by pilfer- 
ing, or defrauding their neighbours. They are a class 
or trade altogether apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. They have their own dwellings generally in 
quarters where few honest people are to be found; 
they associate principally or solely with one another ; 
they have, like men in other occupations, their own 
houses of call, their own instruments and tools, their 
own rules and ‘maxims of the trade,’ their own organ- 
isation and division of labour ; nay, though in this they 
are less exclusive, their especial recreations and amuse- 
ments, wherein the ill-gotten gains of their profession 
are squandered as lightly as they are earned. There are, 
in all large towns, certain neighbourhoods which are 
their head-quarters, and to which they resort from all 
the various regions round about, where they may have 
been carrying on their operations. These streets are 
narrow, dingy, and most unpleasant to traverse; the 
houses are tall, rickety in construction, and unsafe 
in appearance; the windows glazed with coarse green 
glass; and when that is broken, in a row, or by some 
drunken passer-by, the place is filled with the first 
dirty piece of cotton rag that comes conveniently to 
hand. In many of these streets every other dwelling 
is a low beer-house, whose upper rooms serve the 
purpose of a lodging-house, and are filled with closely 
packed beds of most uninviting aspect. Above, all is 
dirt, darkness, and squalor; below, at the time when 
these places are most crowded, there prevails an 
uncomfortable, cheerless, riotous gaiety; the inmates 
of these hovels assembling round a dirty table, on a 
floor innocent of washing since first it received the 
contributions of beer-dregs and tobacco-juice, which 
are every evening augmented. Here the plunder of 
the congregated thieves is spent in the coarsest kind 
of dissipation ; in drinking beer, or, less often, gin and 
brandy, in the lowest condition of adulteration; in 
gambling with filthy dominoes, or filthier cards; or 
in other amusements of a nature still more coarse and 
criminal. But if there be one feature which is common 
alike to the men and their dwellings, it is the all- 
pervading appearance of comfortless squalor which 
distinguishes them, above the very worst of the orders 
from which this class of thieves chiefly come. Honest 
labourers, even when very poor, would shrink from 
the utter wretchedness of these miserable abodes. 
Yet, for the sake of the dissipations which they 
here enjoy, these professional thieves choose a life of 
dishonesty, with the constant prospect of severe 
legal punishment before their eyes, rather than earn 
their bread by honest industry. True, they have 
meat every day, and a quantity of drink, in which 
the honest man can happily but seldom find leisure, 
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even if he have money, to indulge. But they 
have neither home nor wife; they can never enjoy 
security even for an hour; and cleanliness and com- 
fort are absolutely beyond their reach. Probably the 
great attraction of this kind of life is the wild free- 
dom which they enjoy, and the absence of hard and 
persevering labour. For though such robberies as 
that achieved by Agar on the South-eastern Railway 
require much ingenuity, patience, and skill, they do not 
call for a tenth part of the steady hard work that would 
be required to make a living in a respectable calling. 
The thief chooses his own time of rising and of going 
to rest; his own hours of work, and his intervals of 
laziness; he is under no necessity of regular attend- 
ance in mill, or foundry, or warehouse; he roams 
whither he will, and returns when he pleases. If he 
be disposed to indolence, he can spend the day in 
listlessness, and the night in debauchery, without fear 
of fine or dismissal from an indignant employer. A 
few days spent in a career of successful crime may 
furnish him with the means of enjoying, for weeks, 
unlimited riot in the luxuries he best understands— 
drink and idleness. When his purse is exhausted, 
he sallies forth again in search of fresh plunder. All 
this time, his character, his habits, and his person are 
perfectly well known to the police. They will enter 
his haunts, and speak to him as to one notoriously 
engaged in the trade of thieving; and he will not 
attempt to deny it. They can point him out in the 
street, and say: ‘That man is a thief; he is now out 
on such and such a track; he is going to see what he 
can get at this crowded meeting, or at that fashionable 
assembly.’ Or they may see him take his seat in the 
train that starts for a neighbouring town on the day 
of some attractive féte, and be perfectly well aware of 
his errand. In a day or two, he returns with the fruits 
of his expedition, and spends them merrily under the 
eye of the guardians of the law, who have no hold upon 
him. Such a life has no doubt great attractions for 
the thoroughly idle and habitually dissolute, while 
youth and vigour remain. In advancing age, we should 
expect to find it less obstinately adhered to, its charms 
diminished, and its inconveniences more keenly felt ; 
and this accords with the fact, which we know from 
statistical evidence, that a vast majority of the total 
number of prisoners committed annually are under 
thirty years of age, and that only about one-sixth 
are more than forty. The professional thief chooses, 
indeed, ‘a short life and a merry one;’ and generally, 
according to the evidence of men well qualified to 
judge by long knowledge of this class, closes it at an 
early age by a wretched death on his dingy bed, 
amid the riot and debauchery in which he can no 
longer take a share. But it cannot be supposed that 
death is the only agent which cuts short the career of 
the majority of criminals before they have’ reached 
forty years of age. The disproportionately small 
number who pass that period must be attributed, at 
least in part, to a change of life in those who find 
themselves no longer fitted by physical power or 
mental vigour for the risks and activity of their pre- 
vious career. Drink, dissipation, and squalid discom- 
fort have told _— a frame probably diseased from 
birth, inherited from vicious and dissipated parents, 
and educated in the hardships of the streets by day, 
and of the lodging-house by night, till the young thief 
was able to provide for himself at the expense of 
society. So the broken-down robber turns either to 
some easier branch of his own trade—as to the stay- 
at-home and comparatively safe business of the 
*resetter’ or receiver of stolen goods—or finds some 
occupation which, compared to his former one, may 
be called honest. The cases of genuine reformation 
of men of this class, when left to themselves, are few 
indeed. The besetting temptation of drink, to which 
they have been for a lifetime accustomed ; the habit 


of idleness, which they have never learned to over- 
come; the irreparable loss of character, which renders 
it almost impossible to find employment that will 
afford an honest livelihood—all these difficulties stand 
in their way, and oppose at every point their approach 
to the path of rectitude. 

Besides this class, whose only occupation is the 
plunder of their neighbours, there is a much larger 
body who may be described as thieves by habit and 
repute, but who are nevertheless in employment more 
or less regular, and who depend in some degree upon 
their labour for subsistence. They comprise the 
numerous class of dishonest work-people, disreputable 
hawkers, and others; many of them work in factories, 
and others as porters, or in occupations generally of a 
somewhat irregular and uncertain character. Many 
of them work while trade is good, and steal when it 
becomes slack, and when they—as the hands with 
whom the master will most willingly part—are thrown 
out of employment. Others purloin small articles or 
stores from their place of work ; iron from the foundry, 
cloth from the warehouse, cotton from the factory. 
They seldom reach such a post of trust as would give 
them a chance of robbing the till, or embezzling the 
moneys of their employer. The small shopkeepers suffer 
severely from the petty depredations of this class, 
especially as, being in work, and known to their neigh- 
bours merely as working-people, it nay be some time 
before they become marked as suspected characters. 
They have no particular quarter of their own, like the 
first class of thieves, but are scattered, in the poorest 
neighbourhoods especially, among struggling and 
industrious families. They are less accurately known 
to the police than their professional brethren in guilt; 
but their operations are on a much smaller scale, 
their skill greatly inferior, and their detections, we 
are inclined to believe, proportionally more frequent. 
In idleness, profligacy, and absolute want of any 
shame in their evil trade, they differ little from the 
former class; lacking the same opportunities for the 
indulgence of vice, rather than the same depravity of 
character. There may be more hope of their refor- 
mation, inasmuch as they have found less enjoyment 
in a career of crime; but the effect of punishment or 
of exhortation upon them is seldom great, and cures 
are far from frequent. 

It is not so, we would hope, with the third class; 
those whom strong temptation or momentary weak- 
ness have led into sins opposed to the whole habits 
and feelings of their lives. The clerk, born of 
honest parents, and brought up a respectable man, 
who has appropriated money which he intended to 
replace in time, and cannot; the servant-girl, whose 
father’s gray hairs are bowed to the dust by shame, 
when he learns that his darling has bought some 
coveted ribbon with the sovereign which her master’s 
criminal carelessness left loose on his dressing-table ; 
the lad who has snatched a penny-whistle hung 
temptingly outside the door of a toyshop; the child 
who has purloined a bun from a baker’s shop to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger—who can doubt that 
these may be, and should be, saved from deeper 
sinking into the mire? These are not of the criminal 
class; these are not enemies of society by choice, 
but by circumstances. For these, we need a dis- 
cipline which may serve as warning and example, 
without inflicting degradation or urging to despair; 
against those whose life is that of the beast of prey, 
the sons of Ishmael whose hand is against every 
man, we need stringent barriers and stern coer- 
cion; not forgetting the while, however, that even 
among these are many, very many, ‘more sinned 
against than sinning ;’ and that it belongs not to us to 
administer retribution for sin, but merely to protect 
ourselves and them against the probability of their 
return to a life of depredation, and against the 
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continual recruitment of the ranks of this army of 
crime, engaged perpetually in an intestine warfare 
with the community. 


NESTOR HALL 


He is no Somersetshire-man—I had almost said 
no Briton—who has not heard of Nestor Hall and the 
Mountesdils. It is my belief, and the belief of all 
Nestorton village, that very soon after the subsidence 
of the waters of the Deluge and the abandonment 
of the Ark, the Hall began to be built by one of 
that ancient race. There were doubtless many 
generations of the family in antediluvian times, but 
we will suppose, in order to preclude uncheerful 
genealogical argument, that after the Flood it was 
commenced again, and that Japhet Mountesdi] was 
practically the founder of the family. Having his 
weather-eye open, doubtless, after recent experiences, 
he laid the foundations of his mansion upon a very 
lofty hill, with great quantities of oak-wood about it, 
ially serviceable for rafts. 

In Nestor Park still stand these immemorial trees, 
many single trunks of which—scarred with the rough 
usage of a thousand winters, and curiously affected, as 
by some old-world disease, with bulbous excrescences 
and writhings of super-timberal agony—our village- 
maidens, seven and eight together, linking their 
outstretched hands, can scarce ring round. What 
circles of summer shade they make for us still, for 
Age to rest under and Youth to revel; and yet not 
shade, so much as mellowed sunlight, with a pattern 
of branch and leaf upon the grassy carpet such as 
never art portrayed. From the windows of the 
dining-room of Nestor Hall—and, humble parish-clerk 
and sexton as I am, I have looked forth from them 
more than once upon occasions of general festivity— 
half the country is seen lying beneath like an open 
scroll—town and village, wood and river, and in the 
distance, between the farthest hills, a long dim misty 
line, which is the sea. Though that is scores of miles 
away, so that I have never been by its shore in all 
my life, from the Turret top I have seen through a 
spy-glass many a ship, and once the peak of a terrible 


mountain that is even across the sea, they say, and in | indeed 


Wales. It has always seemed to me as though the 
whole landscape was presided over by Nestor Hall, 
and formed but the territory and kingdom of its 
ancient lords the Mountesdils. 

They were indeed, even within my own memory, a 
race but little short of kings in power and station. 
The old man, Geoffrey Mountesdil, was a king, in 
pride, I see him now, erect, on-looking, fierce, as 
though he anticipated some cross or opposition (when, 
goodness knows, he had all things his own way 
enough), stalking into church as though he compli- 
mented the place by his presence; or poking the fire in 
his grand old family pew, just before the sermon, and 
preparatory to going off to sleep, like a fine old gentle- 
man of the olden time, as he was, and after the com- 
fortable custom of his endless line of ancestors. Some 
are born to work, and some to enjoy themselves, and 
so it must always be; but I confess that in my too 
conspicuous box, beneath old Mr Humdrum, and in a 
July afternoon, maybe, when I have had my dinner, 
I have felt alittle envious, and desirous of altering my 
station in life, at least for an hour or two, more than 
once or twice. Had you chanced to call the Squire 
Mr Mountesdil, he would very likely have knocked 
you down: the way to pronounce that time-hallowed 
name was Mosedale, and woe was to that wight who 
took it into his mouth from the mere spelling. 

When I first came to Nestorton, the old gentleman 
had been a widower some years; but his two sons, 
Ernest and Beauchamp, and his only daughter, 
Eleanor, dwelt with him at the Hall. I know not 


which was the proudest of the four, but in those days 
I used to think that it was Miss Eleanor. Had she 
been less than she was—other than the haughty high- 
born beauty which she was acknowledged to be—she 
would have been counted downright uncanny and 
eery, she had such terrible blighting looks at times, 
and such beautiful evil eyes. She was open-handed, 
indeed, like the rest of her race; but there was as little 
kindness in the manner of her gifts as gifts could 
have. Ernest was the masculine double of her, unfor- 
giving, cruel upon the bench of justices, and exacting, 
in return for a generosity, submission and slavishness 
enough. Beauchamp was the least rigid, although 
the most passionate of the four, and was, with us, 
perhaps the least unpopular. 

In spite of what I have said against the Mountesdils, 
they did no little good among us, in their unpleasant 
way. Poor men—not such as we, but those who may 
be in reality poorer, since they are something like 
gentle folks themselves—authors, musicians, and, in 
particular, painter-artists, often had a helping-hand 
stretched out to them by old Geoffrey and his sons. 
I have known as many as half-a-dozen of this sort 
of folk staying at the Hall together at one time; 
eating and drinking of the best, and driving and 
riding the squire’s horses for all the world as though 
they were their own. The painters came in my way 
more than the others, because of my office, for the 
church was old and ramshackly, with ivy and rubbish 
about the big gray tower—which afterwards brought 
it down, by the by, as I expected—and altogether 
such a building as delight your artists, who seem 
to care most for places that are become ruinous and 
dangerous to other people. ‘Gabriel Grubb, Gabriel 
Grubb, they would sing out at my cottage door— 
although my name is not Grubb, nor anything like 
it—‘give us thy keys, sweet grumbler.’ They were 
a mad lot, and therefore I did not take much count 
of them, although I must say that they paid their 
footing handsomely enough, and so deserved, poor 
devils, to be richer. One Mr Miles Daynton, in parti- 
cular, used to pay me like a prince. It was the inside 
of the church which he was engaged on, the sculptures, 
and the carvings, and such like; and very beautifully 
i he painted them, but, as it seemed, even to 
me, exceeding slowly. ‘Let me be left alone,’ he 
used to say; ‘let no one disturb me at my work, 
and here is a crown for you.’ 

About a score of years ago—in the June of 1838 or 
so, or it may be a year later—he had come for the 
keys one day, as he had done many days before, and 
was inside the building, when I had occasion to fetch 
from the vestry the surplice of a neighbouring clergy- 
man, who, having preached at Nestorton the preced- 
ing Sunday, had left it there, and sent his servant 
over for it that morning. ‘The great door was locked 
on the inside, as I had expected; so, not wishing to 
disturb Mr Daynton, I dropped into the ante-chapel 
through a little window that chanced to be open, and 
thence intended to get what I came for from its place, 
without being noticed. On my way under the north 
gallery to the vestry, however, I was surprised to 
hear voices in conversation, and when, unseen myself, 
I became a witness as well as a hearer, my astonish- 
ment became absolute terror. 

Miss Eleanor, the haughty beauty, the contemptu- 
ous queen, was Mr Daynton’s companion, and, as 
I learned from her own lips, the painter’s betrothed 
bride. That they had met there alone, and secretly, 
many times before, was certain enough, but it was 
reserved for me to hear that day, with my hair on 
end, their open confession of love. I shall not forget, 
so long as I live, either the scene or the words. He 
was drawing from the great Mountesdil window over 
the southern nave, or he had at least his easel and 
painting utensils opposite to it. His handsome face 
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and soft womanly eyes were in shadow, but upon 
Miss Eleanor’s brow and cheek the mid-day sun 
streamed full, and bathed them with the glowing 
colours from the armorial panes. Even in that very 
spot, within reach of her great-grandfather’s—Sir 
Montacute’s—marble hand, if he had but stretched it 
forth from his monument (and I almost wonder that 
he did not) in warning to the degenerate girl—with 
the very life-blood of her line, as it seemed, mantling 
upon her cheeks—she plighted faith with the young 
inter. His Art and his Love combined together as 
looked upon her transcendent beauty, to make 
him swear that with that crown of splendour upon her 
forehead, she was a very queen, and he her loyalest 
subject ; that, with that halo of glory round her, 
she was a Saint, and he her Devotee for ever. And 
she, instead of withering him with her ancestral 
eyes, or crying for her grooms to whip the madman 
from her imperial presence, fell fairly into his arms 
at once, just as my own poor Molly did, five-and-forty 
yeare ago! I waited to see no more, and was sorry 
enough for my own sake that I had seen what I had. 
Should it ever come to be known that I had been 
privy to this without revealing it, the Mountesdils 
were not the men, as I believed, even to stick at the 
murdering of me. It was probable, on the other hand, 
that I should not be suffered to survive the telling of 
it; insomuch as the first whisper of such a disgrace 
having occurred to one of their family would be sure to 
rouse in any one of them a perfect whirlwind of fury. 
And then, to betray the generous young fellow Dayn- 
ton—seeing that I would as soon rob a tigress of her 
feline admirer as cross Miss Eleanor in such a matter 
—why, that was not to be thought of either. So I 
kept my own counsel, and waited to see what would 
come of such a love-affair with curiosity enough. 
One week afterwards, upon a beautiful summer night, 
Mr Daynton and Miss Eleanor eloped from Nestor 
Hall without a soul in it being any the wiser until 
the next morning. She left a letter behind her for 
her father, not entreating his forgiveness (she knew 
lim too well for that), not asking anything of his 
love and tenderness, nor appealing to her brothers 
for their good offices, but simply stating that she 
was determined to marry the young painter, and, 
anticipating opposition, that she had therefore done 
so clandestinely. 

Oh, proud as the men were, the woman, to my 
thinking, in this very matter, proved herself far 
prouder. Let her marry whom she might, thought 
she, that man would straightway become ennobled by 
her alliance, not she degraded by his. She could not 
picture herself filling any position other than that 
to which she had been accustomed. She had no idea 
but that the once-mistress of Nestor Hall could ever 
meet with aught but the utmost subjection and 
respect from all the world. Old Geoffrey knew 
far otherwise, for he had known the world; but if 
he thought of what suffering must needs be before 
her, it was the sole reflection which gave him any 
consolation now. He absolutely hated his daughter. 
His fury was such when he heard of her flight, that 
it brought on a stroke, and he lay for hours speech- 
less, and striving in vain with his paralysed tongue 
to utter curses upon her. 

He and his sons, they say, took a solemn oath 
together, that they would never hold communica- 
tion with her, or hers, as long as they lived. Mr 
Ernest came up that very day to my cottage (terri- 
fying me thereby to the last degree, since I made 
sure my secret was discovered), and bade me bring 
him the register, which I did not dare refuse to do; 
and with his own hand he erased his sister's name 
from the register, as if he would have made it as 
though she had never been born. His brother and 
himself, and the old squire as soon as he was well 


enough, were seen in the county everywhere in public 
above their wont, as though they strove to brave the 
matter out, and prove that they were heart-whole 
and above disgrace. 

We did not hear anything of Mr or Mrs Daynton 
for nearly a year, when some of us read in the papers 
that she had born a son; and very soon afterwards 
the postman said that he had taken a letter in her 
handwriting to the Hall, addressed to the old squire. 
Had the girl, then, forgotten what sort of man her 
father was in that little time? or had poverty bowed 
her lofty spirit so low, and so changed her haughty 
nature already, that she thus courted insult and invited 
contempt? She forgot not, neither was she changed; 
but the mother had stooped to implore that for her 
child, which she would have died rather than demand 
for herself or her husband. My son is of tle Mountes- 
dil blood, she argued ; his grandfather and uncles will 
not suffer him at least to be nipped by this cold 
poverty in his youth. Would they not? If she could 
but have seen the old man’s smile when he took that 
letter, and—knowing what it was about as well as 
though he had read it—placed it unopened in an 
envelope, bidding his steward direct it back to her, 
she would have felt that he would indeed though, 
and that gladly. The Dayntons were very, very 
poor. Miss Eleanor, that was, had not a shilling in her 
own right, and her husband's trade was not a thriving 
one. Presently, a little daughter came to them, 
delicate, fragile as a flower, and another letter arrived 
at Nestor Hall—to be returned. The third and last 
came soon afterwards, black-edged, and addressed in 
a somewhat trembling hand, to tell that she was a 
widow, and the cause of offence—she went to the 
length of writing that—was now removed; but when 
this letter came back to her like the rest, she folded 
her sick child in her arms, and, with her almost baby- 
boy beside her, set forth upon her bitter life-journey, 
unaided, friendless, and with the memory of pros- 
perous days to mock her. 

About this time the Mountesdils of Nestor Hall 
began to thin. The old man died without repenting 
him of his wrath, unforgiving, and not so much as 
mentioning his banished daughter, or her offspring, in 
his will. Soon afterwards, Ernest died also of a strange 
complaint, the name and nature of which I am unac- 
quainted with; only, because so many of the race have 
died of it, it is called among us the Mountesdil fever. 
It is said that on his death-bed, he adjured his brother 
Beauchamp to see that the old Hall and great estate 
should not pass after him, by any means, into Daynton 
hands; and Beauchamp, as though dreading to die, 
like Ernest, early and without an heir, married almost 
at once. His bride, though fitting enough in respect 
of birth and station, was one of sixteen children, and 
by no means wealthy. She had been the pet of her 
family, and when the young proprietor of Nestor 
Hall had come a wooing, was permitted to draw that 
excellent prize out of the matrimonial lottery without 
any domestic rivalry. Despite her seeming success, 
however, the young Mrs Mountesdil found herself, 
they say, very far from happily matched. Her lord 
and master was imperious at all times, and tender 
only by fits. His disappointment at neither heir nor 
heiress making their appearance, so soon as had been 
sanguinely calculated upon, would have been ludi- 
crous in a meaner person. The thought that his 
young nephew, Theodore Daynton, was already 
looked upon as heir-presumptive to the entail, drove 
him half-wild with fury, and made very many 
persons, who were certainly in no way to be 
in the matter, exceedingly uncomfortable. 

What would have been mere vulgar ill-temper in a 
person of the middle class, was of course but a strong 
proof of ‘force of character’ and ‘impatience of 
circumstances’ in a Mountesdil; but we at Nestorton 
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were certainly not displeased when Mr Beauchamp 
took himself off, along with his unfortunate lady, to 
his estate in Ireland. In a little afterwards, we had 
news of her having given birth to a daughter; but the 
family did not visit us again until the summer before 
last. Miss Gertrude, then a girl upon the brink of 
womanhood, was supremely fair: fairer than her 
mother, whose beauty, indeed, was failing lamentably ; 
fairer than her aunt Eleanor—whom nobody had 
heard of for about fifteen years—and yet not half so 
fair as she was good. If I seem to boast of Miss 
Gertrude overmuch, it was at least a weakness in 
which all Nestorton indulged likewise. She was 
higher-hearted, placed more above all meanness, I do 
believe, than ever woman was, and yet she was not 
proud. She came amongst the haunts of poverty and 
disease as naturally and unconcernedly as a sunbeam. 
Her nobleness was discovered mainly in the grace 
that attended everything which her hands were set 
to do, whether they were pouring out the rich red 
wine from the cellars of Nestor Hall, for the comfort 
of the sick, or arranging in a broken jug, upon a 
window-sill, a score of simple wild-flowers. Those 
folks who call the poor ungrateful, and who have yet 
been really good to the poor, must have erred strangely 
in their manner of giving. The kind word, even 
though the kind deed be lacking, is not lightly held, 
believe me; but the kind deed without the kind word, 
gets indeed small heart-thanks. Few of us have our 
human perceptions so dulled by poverty but that we 
know our friends from our mere benefactors; and 
even the beggars by the roadside don’t like to have 
charitable half-pence thrown at their heads. 

Thus, Gertrude Mountesdil was the first of her 
lordly race who ever reigned in the hearts of those 
about her. When my poor Molly was leaving me for 
heaven twelve months ago, the dear young lady spent 
an hour a day and more in our little cottage, and so 
I learned to know how good she was. Master Wilmot, 
the young painter—since Nestor Hall no longer 
patronised the arts—was then living at the Pig and 
Whistle in our village, instead of the Mountesdil 
Arms (which did not say much for his taste), and met 
Miss Gertrude under my roof for the first time. I 
saw how it was,with him at a glance, having had 
some experience of artist-love at first sight already ; 
and when he said that he must call the next day for 
my keys again, because the altar-piece was so very 
well worth studying, I walked a little way back with 
him upon his road home, and gave him a good slice 
of my mind. I told him how, once before, just such 
another painter-chap as he, and not so determined-a- 
looking fellow either, had carried off the pride of 
Nestor Hall, to the ruin of all concerned—‘ which,’ 
observed I, ‘young gentleman, shall not, if I can 
prevent it, happen twice. It was ill enough for Miss 
Eleanor, who was fit to hold her own wherever she 
was; but Miss Gertrude is another sort of young 
lady, and, by your leave, shall never marry a’—— 

*A what?’ cried he, flushing to his temples, and 
looking for a moment just like poor Mr Daynton of 
old times, only with a greater passion than he would 
have ever shewn. ‘Marry a what?’ 

* Marry beneath her,’ said I, coolly enough. ‘ She’s 
a Mountesdil; I know the whole lot of them, and they 
ain’t good for painters to marry. Not, sir,’ added I, 
for I would not have slandered her to any man for any 
earthly purpose—‘ not but that Miss Gertrude is an 
angel, and would bring a blessing with her upon 
whomsoever she wedded.’ 

At which he seemed to be a good deal mollified, 
and went his way. Still, as he hung about the vil- 
lage weeks enough for the altar-piece to have been 
copied a dozen times, and as I had seen him speak to 
our young mistress without rebuff, I made bold to 
tell her, out of my love and duty, and as an old man 


who was under greater obligations to her than he 
could ever repay, in how great a danger she might be 
lying. Her rising colour and dewy eyes told me one 
tale, and her quiet, self-possessed reply another; but I 
believed the second one, because I knew Miss Gertrude 
to be truth itself. She said that if she had loved 
Mr Wilmot ever so much, she should not dream of 
marrying him without the consent of her father; and 
that, knowing beforehand what his answer would be, 
she had given it to the young man as her own, and 
so dismissed him. For all this, I think, love con- 
cealed, ‘like the worm in the bud,’ as is writ upon 
one of our tombstones, ‘ preyed on her damask cheek,’ 
and from that hour stole away her spirits. There was 
no breast at home wherein she could repose her sorrow. 
Her mother was unaffectionate, or, at least, quite 
undemonstrative of affection, and a victim to nervous 
disorders. Her father had become, in these latter 
years, moody, suspicious, and uncompanionable from 
mental causes, as well as from physical. The Mount- 
esdils had been famous for their iron constitutions 
and their determined wills; but Beauchamp had been 
growing weaker in body, and more wavering in mind, 
for a long period. The broken man, the hypochon- 
driac woman, in that unpeopled Hall, must have 
indeed been cheerless company for the young lady. 
She did her duty, nevertheless, which was always a 
labour of love to her; and when her father’s afflic- 
tions drew near their close in death, she seemed, with 
her quiet usefulness and undespairing ways, as though 
she kept the awful Shadow away. It was, they say, 
an evil death-bed. The healing spirit who was the 
sick man’s nurse was herself sometimes the object of 
his fear; he would bid her go, leave him, and quit the 
house, as the cause of all his misery and disease. His 
love for his daughter was only manifest while he 
muttered curses against her whose claim to the 
Mountesdil property Gertrude’s birth had barred. His 
wife, nervous and terror-stricken, went about the 
house wringing her hands, and complaining that she 
was being left without a protector, and exposed to the 
persecutions of the bitter Eleanor. It was strange 
how even Mrs Beauchamp, comparatively a new- 
comer into the family, yet dreaded this exiled woman. 
Her character, her appeals, her rebuffs, were well 
known to her; the very lack of all communication 
with Mrs Daynton of late years, seemed to her but as 
the pause during which the tempest gathers itself up 
for some terrible burst. The event proved her fears 
to have been indeed well grounded. 

Upon the morning of the burial-day of Beauchamp 
Mountesdil, when half the lords of acres in the 
county were assembled in the great dining-room, 
and the tenantry in the steward’s chambers, with 
their scarfs and weepers, as though they grieved so 
bad a man was dead, and so excellent a young lady 
his heiress; when hundreds of poor folks, come to 
see the show, were thronging the park, and the 
mourning-coaches stood before the great hall-door, 
and the hearse, with its black sea of plumes, was 
awaiting its unconscious burden—Eleanor Daynton 
came. 

Her coach was not a mourning one, nor its pace 
such as befitted a funeral. She sat in a dirty, travel- 
stained post-chaise, whirled by four horses, which 
scattered the crowd to left and right, and routed the 
army of mutes with little ceremony. The post-boys 
would have drawn up before they reached the door, 
but the imperious woman would not permit them, 
and caused the nodding hearse to be backed out of 
the way for her. She was in gay colours, contrasting 
strangely with the scene, and still more strangely 
with her own stern countenance and malicious looks. 
Another carriage followed, with two persons in it, 
whom she beckoned to come after her into the house. 
She swept through the entrance-passages into the 
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great hall, where the coffin was still lying in state, 
and with a cruel smile upon her face, bade one of the 
domestics, whom she knew, to ‘fetch the Woman and 
the Girl down’—who were of course above, in a 
private chamber. 

‘My Lady and Miss Gertrude?’ said the man, in 
doubt as to whom she meant. 

‘Yes,’ thundered she—‘ the lying woman and the 
cheating girl; those two. If they come not, say you 
from me, it will be the worse for them.’ 

There, by her dead brother’s corpse, she waited for 
some minutes, no more heeding the gaping crowd of 


servants than if they had been stones, till presently | fi 


Miss Gertrude, pale, but quite collected, came down 
alone to her. 

‘Mrs Daynton,’ said she firmly, ‘this is cruel 
indeed. My mother’—— 

‘Liar!’ broke in the other. ‘Come hither in with 


me.’ 

She took the girl by the wrist, and led her into the 
dining-room among all the guests. Her two com- 
panions followed, and closed the door behind them. 

‘Do you remember me,’ she demanded, ‘any of 
you here? You, my Lord Trevor; and you, Sir 
Richard; and you,’ turning to a third person. ‘I at 
least, on my side, remember you. Poverty, want, 
disgrace, however, alter women strangely. I am 
Eleanor Mountesdil, gentlemen—she that married the 
painter. I was the girl whom father, and brethren, 
and friends—oh, excellent friends!—turned their 
backs upon, and refused so much as to speak with; 
she who was left in the slough of poverty without so 
much as one hand outstretched for pity’s sake to help 
her. I was the woman whose little angel-daughter 
died of Want, murdered by that man—for one—whose 
body lies in the coffin yonder, but whose soul is in 
hell-fire. Iam the widow whom he strove to wrong; 
from whom, and from her son, I say, that man would 
have kept back this inheritance by fraud. This girl, 
whom I have by the wrist here, and who is so bold 
and impudent that she blushes not even now, is an 
Irish peasant’s brat whom Beauchamp and his wife 
have reared thus long and passed offas their own. For 
sixteen years and more, they have acted this deceit 
to the life before you all, but never for one moment did 
they deceive me. I tracked them and their wicked 
doings like a sleuth-hound from the very first, and 
now I behold my quarry. I have held the proofs of this 
thing in my possession for years, and these men— 
lawyers both—whom I have brought with me, well 
know it, and that I hold them now. I have waited 
—not patiently, Heaven knows, but at least without 
sign—month after month, year after year, for the 
day of retribution to arrive; and now, behold, it is 
come ! 

*Some score of years ago, I was discarded, penniless, 
disgraced by the masters of this house wherein we 
stand; two years later, they refused me the least 
pittance for the support of my ailing child. She 
died. They wronged me, one and all, even on their 
death-beds; the last, that felon corpse yonder, the 
worst. The law cannot now reach him; but as for 
the woman, his widow, whom you have used so fairly, 
and feasted with, and flattered to the height, she shall 
taste prison-fare, wear prison-garb, breathe prison-air, 
and reap, in all respects, the harvest of her deeds.’ 

The whole company were so astounded by these 
revelations, and by the imperious behaviour of her 
who made them, that no one interrupted or interfered 
with her in the least ; the two persons who accompanied 
her corroborated all her statements; and it, more- 
over, was reported very soon, that Mrs Beauchamp, 
upon hearing that Eleanor Daynton was below, and 
the nature of her errand, had, in a paroxysm of terror, 
confessed everything that had been alleged against 
her. The furious accuser recommenced her denuncia- 


tions unopposed. ‘ Girl—bastard—cheat!’ cried she, 
addressing the unfortunate Gertrude, who, although 
deadly white, never once quailed before her accuser, 
or trembled in a limb—‘ you act well to the last, but 
your farce is well-nigh over. Innocent or guilty’—— 

‘Innocent, madam, innocent; I will stake my life 
on’t,’ cried an impetuous voice; a young man who 
had just entered the room clove the interposing 
crowd, as a wedge cleaves driest wood, and releasing 
Miss Gertrude from the arm that held her as in a vice, 
encircled her protectingly with his own. It was the 
young painter Wilmot who thus fronted the revenge- 
ul woman, reflecting in his masculine features the 
same fierce determination which glowed so unnatur- 
ally in those of Mrs Daynton. 

‘Theodore, ‘Theodore!’ exclaimed she, passionately, 
but with a perceptible vacillation in her tone, ‘ cross me 
not in this matter at least. Heaven is my witness— 
I have nothing but your good at heart.’ 

*I believe it, mother,’ cried young Daynton, for he 
it was—‘ I believe it, and that is why I appeal to you 
with confidence. Mrs Mountesdil is my aunt by mar- 
riage, and must be respected. This young lady—who 
is as conversant with fraud as an angel, and who is of 
a nobler sort, spring she from whatsoever source she 
may, than any who have yet ruled in Nestor Hall— 
is my affianced bride, mother, and therefore your own 
daughter.’ 

Eleanor Daynton trembled from head to foot; but 
she knew what sort of spirit her son had inherited, 
and from whose side it came, and was silent. 

* My lords and gentlemen of the county,’ continued 
he, ‘if, perchance, in future you may deign to visit us, 
I take this opportunity, although, indeed, the time 
may seem scarcely fitting, to introduce you to the 
future mistress of this house.’ 

The young man lifted his hat, and had led Miss 
Gertrude to the stair-foot, on her way to rejoin Mra 
Mountesdil, when Eleanor beckoned him towards her. 

‘I wifl go with her myself,’ whispered she, in a dry 
hoarse tone. 

Theodore raised his mother’s hand to his lips, and 
kissed it respectfully. 

The two women then retired; and Mr Daynton, 
taking his place in the funeral procession as chief- 
mourner, fulfilled his duties, in the unavoidable absence 
of much feeling, I must say, with admirable credit. 

The late visit of this young man to Nestorton, under 
the feigned name which he and his mother then bore, 
had been paid contrary to her wishes, but not with- 
out her knowledge. She had dreaded lest his sym- 
pathies should be in any degree excited in favour of 
the young usurper; and her heart was cruelly wrung 
upon finding, on his return—although he confessed it 
not—that her boy had indeed fallen in love with his 
worst foe. Dotingly fond of him as she was, she 
could not bring herself to contemplate such a union 
with calmness; and being aware by experiment of 
the extreme determination of his character, she had 
come down to the Hall to compass her long-cherished 
scheme of retribution during his absence, and without 
informing him of her intention. She had hoped that 
the wound which she should then inflict upon the girl 
would be too wide for the possibility of after-healing ; 
and, to do her justice, she had struck vigorously 
enough. An accident, however, had informed Theo- 
dore of what was going on; and his mother, conscious 
of the clandestine wrong she had intended to do him, 
and not venturing to provoke him further, had 
virtually given over opposition, as has been told. 

Nay, such miracles can a heavenly nature still 
effect, such power to turn away wrath has gentle 
virtue, that the iron-hearted Eleanor was melted in 
course of time towards her son’s Gertrude. Her 
brother Beauchamp’s widow was treated in no way 
harshly, it being indeed abundantly manifest that she 
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had been but the tool of her husband. She volun- 
tarily preferred, however, to retire with her jointure 
to her family, rather than to remain mistress of 
Nestor Hall. There, then, the stately Eleanor now 
bears rule, her government greatly tempered, how- 
ever, by the mild influence of her beloved daughter- 
in-law ; and there the young painter practises his 
art without much eye toa purchaser. The old church, 
scene of his mother’s betrothal, and my little cottage, 
wherein he first beheld his bride, are, I think, his two 
favourite subjects. His wife has taught him to look 
upon the dwellings of the poor from other than the 
mere picturesque point of view. We in Nestorton 
have indeed good reason to love and admire the 
young couple. We seem to have borne the extinction 
of the Mountesdil name with considerable equanimity ; 
and in spite of a score of legends to the contrary, the 
grand old towers still stand of Nestor Hall. 


THE GREAT OCEAN. 


Tue Atlantic Ocean occupies a furrow grooved 
down into the surface of the earth. This furrow is 
about three thousand miles wide, and six thousand 
five hundred miles long. It extends continuously 
from the arctic into the antarctic basin, and pursues 
a somewhat zigzag track. Until very recently, the 
depth of the furrow was scarcely known; but now, 
on account of the improvements which have been 
made in the process of deep-sea sounding, a very 
tolerable acquaintance has been formed with these 
invisible recesses. Many hundreds of perfectly accu- 
rate soundings have been taken in different parts of 
the Atlantic, and by means of these the general dis- 
tribution of its bed has been mapped down. The 
distance of this bed from the surface of the water 
varies exceedingly in different situations. The bottom 
of this vast ocean is indeed as much broken up into 
mountain-ridges and depressed valleys as the un- 
covered surface of the ground; it has its alpine 
districts, its plains, and its table-lands. The greatest 
depression, however, only a little exceeds five miles 
of perpendicular descent, and the greater part of the 
ocean-floor lies at a considerably less depth than this. 
The deepest portion of the Atlantic is immediately 
to the south of the Banks of Newfoundland. Its 
shallowest parts are, of course, generally along the 
lines of coast. Islands may be described as the 
summits of mountains, reared from the submarine 
abyss éufficiently high to emerge into the air. 

The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are 
considerably shallower than the rest of the Atlantic 
basin. The water scarcely anywhere in them reaches a 
greater depth than one mile. These gulfs, in fact, may 
almost be considered to take rank with the system 
of the vast American lakes, merely being peculiar in 
having their eastern borders broken down so as to 
admit the influx of the ocean. ‘The West India 
Islands consist of the highest parts of the broken 
borders, rising at intervals above the water. Viewed 
in this light, it is the chain of the West India Islands, 
rather than the Isthmus of Darien and its continua- 
tion, which traces the true outlines of the American 
continent. 

The next most shallow portion of the Atlantic, after 
the coast-belt and the Mexican and Caribbean Gulfs, 
is a strip of about four hundred miles broad, lying 
between the 48th and the 55th parallels of north 
latitude. This is a continuation of the table-land 
zone which runs east and west almost round the 
earth. It is a part of this zone which in America 
divides the tracts draining northward into the Arctic 
Sea, and south-eastward into the Atlantic; and which, 
in Europe and Asia, separates the waters flowing into 
the German Ocean and Arctic basin, from those which 
tend to the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the 


Indian Ocean. The island of Newfoundland indicates 
the unwillingness of this tract to submerge itself 
beneath the sea, on the one hand; and the British 
Isles on the other. Between Newfoundland and the 
British Isles, the Atlantic itself is narrowed to 
between eighteen and nineteen hundred miles, and 
scarcely dips beyond two miles at the mid-point. 
It is upon this strip of submarine table-land— 
rendered still more even by the fine deposits shed 
over it by the currents setting northward from the 
tropical regions—that the still inarticulate telegraphic 
cable is laid. 

It would require a very long sum, indeed, in arith- 
metic to calculate the quantity of water this vast 
oceanic basin holds ; but the water is not pure water: 
it contains a very large quantity of salt dissolved 
away in it. In every pint of the sea-water there is 
more than half an ounce of solid ingredient, which 
would be left as a dry crystalline powder on the liquid 
being evaporated by heat. If all the water of the 
Atlantic were steamed away, there would remain 
enough salt deposited from it to cover an extent of 
seven millions of square miles, one entire mile deep, 
This saline substance consists chiefly of common salt, 
compounds of lime and magnesia in a soluble form, 
and compounds of potash and soda. There is also 
a little iron mingled with these ingredients, and, 
according to recent investigations, still less silver. 
Here, then, the question naturally arises: If the ocean 
contain this large quantity of solid substance, where 
has it primarily procured the dense compounds? 
No one knows how far it may have begun its ter- 
restrial career as salt brine; but, apart from this 
consideration, it is plain enough that its liquid floods 
never could have been pure water. Rivers themselves 
are not pure: they are fed by rains; and these rains 
wash down with them, as they course through the 
river-channels, everything which they can dissolve 
during their progress. All these dissolved matters 
are carried with the streams into the ocean. Fresh 
water evaporates from the ocean continually to form 
the clouds, and to supply the fountains of the rain. 
These vapours, however, cannot carry up with them 
to the clouds a single particle of saline or earthy 
material. As the rivers, then, bring down to the sea, 
day by day, fresh stores of dissolved saline solids, and 
as none of these stores can be dissipated under evapor- 
ation, as the water itself is, it follows that from this 
agency alone the sea must at length become salt. 

But it is a curious and remarkable fact, that, 
although the sea must thus necessarily become salt, 
it is not now becoming daily more salt. Ever since 
curious and chemical man began to analyse the com- 
position of the ocean-water, it has appeared that this 
composition is fixed and unalterable for any given 
tract. This seeming anomaly is perfectly explained 
by the aid of science. Although water cannot carry 
solid matters out of the sea-basin up to the sky, there 
are active operatives in commission which can and do 
convey them away. ‘There are myriads of creatures 
which live in the sea, and which want bones and 
shells, all to be made of earthy or saline ingredients. 
These bones and shells, when the creatures die, are 
quietly laid at the bottom of the sea. There are 
microscopic races of living beings which are peculiarly 
active in this sort of work. The individuals of these 
races are so small that they cannot even be seen until 
magnified, by optical instruments, many hundreds of 
times. Yet these little creatures cannot content 
themselves in their invisible existence without clothing 
their pigmy frames in a complete panoply of defensive 
and beautifully decorated mail. ‘These coats of mail 
are all cunningly fabricated at the expense of the solid 
ingredients of the sea; and when their work has been 
done, they are deposited, as substances no longer 
soluble, on the ocean-bed, forming layers of increasing 
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density and thickness. Many of the earthy beds of 
the terrestrial surface, now taking rank as dry land, 
have been primarily formed in this way, from solid 
substances extracted from the water of the sea. c 
But it is not strictly true that all parts of the wide 
ocean contain exactly the same proportions of solid 
ingredients; there is most evaporation of pure water 
to the sky in the warm inter-tropical regions, and 
there is most deposit of pure water, again, in the tem- 
perate and cold regions. From the broad zone of sea 
which lies between the tropics, a depth of not less than 
fifteen feet is evaporated in the year. In the German 
Ocean and the North Sea, the amount of evaporation 
is considerably less than this. Hence, the equatorial 
regions of the sea get to contain proportionally a 
larger quantity of salt than other parts, because the 
fresh water is so rapidly dissipated; while, on the 
other hand, the temperate and cold seas are continu- 
ally diluted by the fresh rains which fall into them. 
The water of the North Sea contains one per cent. 
less salt than that of the mid-Atlantic. The water of 
the Baltic is only one-half as salt. Strong brine is, 
however, of greater specific density and weight than 
weaker brine. A cubic inch of mid-Atlantic water 
weighs some grains more than a cubic inch of the 
water of the North Sea; the heavy water of the 
tropics is moré drawn towards the earth’s centre than 
the lighter water of the regions nearer to the poles. 
It results from this, that the heavy saline tropical 
waters flow downward towards the spots which are 
held by the lighter liquid; they push the lighter liquid 
out of the way, just as heavy cold air pushes light 
warm air out of its way in an artificially heated 
room, and drives it up the chimney ; the light waters 
of the colder realms, of course, flowing along above in 
the opposite direction, to take the place vacated by 
the heavier fluid. The difference of saltness in diverse 
portions of the ocean thus never passes beyond a 
certain degree. The saline water of the tropics goes 
northward and southward, to mingle with the fresher 
water there; and the fresher water of the cold regions 
constantly comes to dilute the saline liquid nearer 
to the equator. If it were not for this influence, the 
mid-ocean districts would be progressively growing 
more and more salt, from year to year, instead of 
remaining only at a fixed degree of greater saltness. 
There is thus, then, a general tendency of the com- 
paratively dense and saline water of the tropical sea 
to flow as a current towards the poles, and of the 
comparatively rare and fresh water of the temperate 
and cold seas to flow as a current towards the equator. 
The actual progress of these currents is considerably 
modified by circumstances which control and affect 
the conditions of evaporation and deposition—as, for 
instance, the contour and distribution of neighbouring 
land and of coast-lines. It is also influenced by the 
earth’s whirling movement; the water going towards 
the poles carries with it a greater easterly velocity 
than the districts possess, at which it is successively 
arriving, and consequently its northward or south- 
ward flow is bent towards the east. The water going 
towards the equator carries with it a less eastward 
velocity than the regions at which it is arriving, on 
account of getting constantly into larger and yet 
larger circles, which nevertheless all revolve at the 
same rate of one complete turn in twenty-four hours ; 
this water therefore lags back; its northward or south- 
ward flow is deflected towards the west. The water 
lying between the equator and the poles thus sweeps 
round for ever in a mighty whirl. In the North 
Atiantic, the course of this grand whirlpool is very 
distinctly traced. It sets across from the African to 
the American shore in the equatorial region, proceeds 
northward along the coast of America, turns east- 
ward in high latitudes, and then flows southward 
across the Bay of Biscay, and along the border of 


Africa. As a matter of course, all floating substances 
are drawn into the centre of the whirl, and are 
accumulated there. Vast beds of drift and sea-weed 
stretch for miles over the water of the portion of the 
Atlantic which occupies this central position, the 
drift-covered tract being distinguished under the 
name of the Sargasso Sea. 

But there is one peculiar feature incidentally added 
to this oceanic whirl of the North Atlantic, which is 
of exceeding interest—the equatorial current flows 
north of Cape St Roque through the Caribbean Sea 
into the Gulf of Mexico; thence it is constrained to 
pour itself out northward through the narrow open- 
ing left between Florida and Cuba: it cannot turn 
southward because of the projecting barrier estab- 
lished in that direction by the portions of South 
America extending between Venezuela and Cape St 
Roque. Where the great current of the North 
Atlantic escapes from its Mexican embayment, it 
takes the form of a grand oceanic river, which is 
distinguished by striking characteristics from the 
surrounding water, and which, on account of the 
source whence it issues, is known under the name of 
the Gulf Stream. 

This great sea-river is more than half a mile deep, 
and it is many miles wide. It runs with a velocity 
of four miles and a half in the hour, and it contains 
within itself a volume of water one thousand times 
greater than that mightiest of fresh-water giants, the 
river of the Amazons. The water of the stream is 
very dense, being composed entirely of liquid derived 
from the warm equatorial region which has paid its 
tax of evaporation; on account of its great density, 
the water here wears a brilliant deep-blue tint. Asa 
general rule, the greener sea-water is, the smaller is 
its proportion of saline ingredient; the darker and 
the more blue it is, the larger is its amount of salt. 

The dense and deep-blue water of the Gulf Stream 
has, however, one quality in it which is of more 
consequence than its weight—it possesses a steady 
high temperature. It has flowed across the hottest 
region of the earth in its westward progress, and has 
then been caught, as it were, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and retained, on account of the small outlet through 
which it has to make its escape, under the heating 
rays of the Mexican sun. Where it issues from the 
Florida channel, the thermometer marks a temperature 
of eighty-six degrees ; and for many hundred miles 
further north, it continues to be eight and ten degrees 
warmer than the surrounding tracts of the ocean. It 
crosses the fortieth parallel of north latitude during 
the winter with a genial temperature that would 
properly belong to the summer of this latitude. Where 
it flows, the sixtieth parallel is as warm as the fortieth 
parallel is where it is absent. The absolute quantity 
of heat conveyed away from the Caribbean and 
Mexican seas by the Gulf Stream, in a single year, is 
sufficient to raise mountains of iron to the melting- 
point, and to keep a stream of molten iron larger 
than the Mississippi continually flowing. Most 
of this heat is scattered through districts that 
would be very frigid and cold but for its agency. 
Great Britain and Ireland really enjoy a climate 
which is many degrees milder and more steady than 
it would otherwise be, because they lie in the path 
of this hot-water flow. Nature, indeed, keeps a 
hot-water apparatus continually at work in their 
behoof for the mitigation of the winter’s cold, the 
furnace being the equatorial sun, and the pipe of 
transmission the ocean-channel. The east wind 
cannot be softened, as the west wind is, by the 
equatorial breath of the current sent forth from 
the Mexican gulf. Various forms of tropical life 
make their way to great distances in the Gulf 
Stream, although they would perish immediately if 
thrown across its banks into the chiller ocean. 
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Tropical fishes, such as the bonita and the albercore, 
deceived by its warmth, have upon occasion taken a 
look at the British Isles, and paid the penalty of their 
rashness in the nets of the English Channel. The 
Gulf Stream being ina degree fed and fostered by the 
sun’s heat, makes its appearance further north in the 
Atlantic basin, when the sun is to the north of the 
equatorial line, than when it is to the south of it. 
During the summer of the northern hemisphere, the 
hot tropical water gets pressed further towards the 
boreal realms, by the colder and denser water of the 
austral regions, then making its way further in that 
direction. The Gulf Stream pendulates with the 
season backward and forward over the ocean to a 
certain extent, because the great waste of waters on 
either hand has its heat and specific density changed 
at different times of the year. The dense and: cold 
water encroaches upon the mid-ocean region, as the 
oppositely retiring sun allows of the encroachment, 
and then drives the deep-blue and warm ocean-river 
before it, bending its curve upwards before the 
pressure, as it might a barrier or wall of elastic 
substance there exposed to it. 

The air which rests upon the water of the great 
ocean is made to flow hither and thither in currents 
just like the water itself. The primary cause of this 
movement, as with the water, is the difference of 
density and specific weight which the elastic fluid has 
in different situations. The difference in this case is, 
however, entirely due to the effect of temperature. 
Cold air is heavy, and warm air is light, therefore 
cold air presses itself into all the lowest positions on 
the earth’s surface, and drives the light and warm 
air away before it. There are, however, so many 
important and striking results issuing out of the 
movements of the ocean-atmosphere, all materially 
affecting both the science and practice of wide ocean- 
sailing, that such a subject must be allowed the 
dignity of standing by itself. 


A LITERARY MILLIONAIRE. 


Tr is an evil which has long been prevalent under the 
sun, that no man’s biography can be written without 
that of his father, and even of his grandfather, if he 
chance to have had one, being tacked on to it. A man 
of genius such as Cariyle, going about his heroical 
work in this manner, gives us a couple of excellent 
full-length portraits, which we are thankful enough to 
accept instead of one; but a man of moderate abilities, 
such as the author of these Memoirs of William 
Beckford of Fonthill,* provokes us with his unnecessary 
digging after fossil genealogical trees to a dangerous 
degree. We do not care to wade through a whole 
family-vault full of dry bones, to get at the skeleton 
of even a really great man; and when the great- 
ness is somewhat doubtful, the toil is proportionally 
distasteful. What has the time of Edward the 
Confessor, and the antiquarian twaddle about Beke- 
ford or Beceford, with which the first of these 
two volumes opens, to do with the author of 
Vathek—with the social lion of the beginning of 
this present century? We almost wonder that 
the tower of Babel is not invoked as a prelude to 
the histories of those of Fonthill and Lansdowne. 
That, after the battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485, ‘a 
blank of 217 years occurs in the annals of the Beck- 
ford family,’ is to us a most cheering circumstance ; 
and, as far as we are concerned, the biographer worries 
himself unnecessarily in the attempt to supply 
it. We will even pass over the first fifteen pages of 
ear genealogy, without so much as ‘one longing, 


ingering look behind,’ and set our feet upon the the g 


* Charles J. Skeet, London, 


island of Jamaica, and within the eighteenth century, 
at once. 

The Beckfords had been a West Indian family of 
enormous wealth for several generations, ere their 
riches culminated in the person of Peter Beckford, 
our hero’s grandfather; who seems to have possessed 
a revenue arising, exclusive of mortgages and similar 
investments, from no less than twenty-four planta- 
tions, and the labour of twelve hundred slaves. The 
eldest son of this man died in early manhood, and to 
what property the next brother—member for the city 
of London, and father of the subject of these memoirs 
—succeeded, may be inferred from the fact, that on 
the demise of a younger brother, Richard, he (William) 
obtained ten thousand a year. He was sent over to 
England at the age of fourteen, and put to school at 
Westminster, with Dr Johnson for one of his com- 
panions. After residing in this country many years, 
probably as his father’s agent, he was deeply smitten, 
while travelling in Holland, with the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a Leyden shopkeeper. It is the only gleam of 
romance which illumines the harsh annals of the 
whole of this family of Kilmanseggs. ‘Gold still gold, 
hard, ycllow, and cold,’ is the melancholy burden almost 
every page; and this fragment of a love-tune, itself, 
fares but unhappily amid the clash of the precious 
coin. She proved unfaithful to the man of metal, after 
having born him a son in London—‘ My father had 
scores of sons, sir,’ was once the quiet observation of 
the author of Vathek—and transferred her affections 
to a young gentleman of colour; whereupon William 
Beckford took to politics in disgust. He was chosen 
representative both for London and Petersfield in 
1747; and having elected to sit for the former place, 
presented the latter with a sum of money to pave its 
streets with, and console it for the disappointment. 
He, at the same time, effected his brother Richard’s 
return for Bristol in the face of a strong opposition, 
and notwithstanding that the candidate was in 
Jamaica. The self-will and insolence of the family, 
inherited from their West Indian ancestry—one of 
whom, president of the Jamaica House of Represent- 
atives, died in a fit of passion because it had the 
temerity to negative a motion which he wished to 
succeed—was, of course, increased by every victory 
of this kind; and when we are told that Mr Beckford 
senior’s manner was ‘not agreeable,’ we can easily 
believe it without referring it to the reason assigned 
by his biographer—‘ that ardent and impetuous turn 
of his mind, to which he was accustomed to give 
way.’ 

He was elected lord-mayor of London in 1762, and, 
as its continuous representative for many years, was 
a firm ally to his friend Mr Pitt against the Bute 
faction. He was thus constantly opposed to George 
IIL, whom, however, we find him thus alluding to, in 
public, in the fulsome manner of that age, as the 
‘truly patriot king,’ and ‘that young monarch whose 
qualities are so amiable, and whose resemblance so 
exact, in every feature of body and mind, to that 
great and amiable young prince, Edward VI.’ When 
the second humble address was presented by the city 
to the above patriot majesty, praying for a condemna- 
tion of ministers in the affair of John Wilkes and the 
violated right of election, the king returned a some- 
what abrupt negative ; whereupon Lord-mayor Beck- 
ford was bold enough to make a reply, in the course 
of which he warned the king against whomsoever 
‘had dared to alienate his majesty’s affections from 
his loyal subjects in general, and from the city of 
London in particular, as being an enemy to the royal 
person, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer 
of our happy constitution, as it was established at 
lorious and ne revolution.’ In consequence 
of this, when Lord-mayor Beckford went up to court, 
some time afterwards, to congratulate majesty upon 
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the birth of a royal child, his lordship got very 
considerably snubbed. 

This man, however, was himself, in some sort, a 
king. He kept up the splendour of his life even to 
the last; and three months before his death, gave an 
entertainment at the Mansion-house to the members 
of both Houses of Parliament—with the intention of 
‘lessening the distance between the conflicting parties 
in the state’—such as was without a parallel in 
magnificence. ‘The guests went in procession to the 
city from the Houses of Parliament. Six dukes, two 
marquises, twenty-three earls, four viscounts, four- 
teen barons, and eighteen baronets, were among 
those who attended; and the dinner cost the lord- 
mayor, on his private account, the sum of L.10,000.’ 

Mr Beckford died at his mansion in Soho Square, 
in 1770, when his son William was only eleven years 
old; the offspring of his father’s second marriage 
with the daughter and co-heir of the Honourable 
George Hamilton, M.P. for Wells. 

Dr Lettice, D.D., was the happy person selected as 
bear-leader to this young gentleman, at the not very 
large stipend—considering the gigantic character of 
the youth’s fortune—of L.300 a year. The biographer 
appears to be astonished that ‘a handsome breakfast- 
room and bed-chamber, communicating with the 
library,’ were set apart for this gentleman’s private 
use, as though the tutors of young men of station 
were seldom permitted any other place of retirement 
than their sleeping-apartment. Unconsciously, in- 
deed, as it seems to us, through the mere study of 
this auriferous family, the memoir-writer has himself 
become baptised with the eau d'or, and bows down, 
and worships, and cannot see ‘any wrong in this little 
golden image which West Indian nigger-driving has 
set up. He will hardly permit Lord Chatham—Lord- 
mayor Beckford’s friend—to chide the youth for his 
over-fondness, already very remarkable, for oriental 
stories; or the Duchess of Queensberry, in her 
eightieth year, to give the spoiled lad a lesson in 
manners. 

Before young Beckford had completed his seven- 
teenth year, he had printed his first literary work, 
the Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters. The account 
which he gives of its origin was, that ‘he felt prompted 
to write something of the kind, by remarking the 
ridiculous memoirs and criticisms on certain Dutch 
painters in Vies des Peintres Flamands;’ and in the 
second place, to play off a trick upon his mother’s 
housekeeper at Fonthill, whose conceit and ignorance, 
exhibited in shewing the pictures there to strangers, 
were rather striking. The book was at once a satire 
upon the Flemish biographers, and a printed guide 


by which the housekeeper’s descriptions were ren-| of Lalla Rookh. 


dered more exquisitely absurd. We cannot say that 
the extracts give us a desire to peruse the volume; it 
is doubtless a clever production for a youth of six- 
teen, who, like Dr Johnson’s dog, which walked upon 
its hind-legs, does not indeed do such things well, but 
it is wonderful to see him do them at all. 

Young Beckford, as was the custom in his time for 
lads of fortune, spends a considerable time abroad, 
and goes to stare at Voltaire at Ferney, as being the 
right thing to do, rather than because he felt any 
particular interest in that philosopher. 

*You see, gentlemen, a poor octogenarian about 
to quit the world,’ was Voltaire’s remark on introdu- 
cing himself; and he seems to have made no other 
worth recording, during the interview. After his 
residence at Geneva, but previous to his making ‘the 
grand tour,’ as it was then called, young Beckford 
went, in the summer of 1779, to Plymouth, at that 
time ‘threatened with a descent by the united fleets 
of France and Spain, consisting of between sixty and 
seventy sail of the line, and a host of frigates, all 
lying off in sight of the citadel ;’ almost as bad a 


an Se us by Sir Francis 

After a protracted sojourn upon the continent, the 
young man returned to Fonthill-Gifford, Wilts—his 
birthplace—upon the occasion of his coming of age. 
The entertainment of some thousand persons on that 
auspicious day must have made a hole even in money- 
bags such as those to which he then succeeded— 
namely, a million in ready money, and an income of one 
hundred thousand a year. Next to Persian stories, he 
seems to have liked Italian landscapes, and he almost 
at once returned to Italy, with an enormous retinue, 
comprising an artist, a musician, and a doctor, with 
attendants who filled three carriages; and besides 
these, there were led horses and outriders. At one 
part of his journey he and his party were mistaken 
for the Emperor of Austria and suite on an incognito 
visit to Rome. Even the cardinal legates were 
deceived, and the curiosity evinced on all sides was 
excessive. ‘The mistake was very useful in expedit- 
ing the means of travelling; but on the other hand, 
gave avery imperial complexion to the inn reckon- 
ings. It was found a task of difficulty to undeceive 
the greater part of the hosts on the way, who were 
obstinately fond of adhering to their profitable error.’ 

In 1783, Mr Beckford, at twenty-four, was persuaded 
to print his travelling letters, of which he had five 
hundred copies struck off in quarto, under the title of 
Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incivents, in a Series 
of Letters from Various Parts of Europe. Some of his 
many toadies, however, having declared that the too 
lively imagination, and fire, and sensibility, and other 
uncommon virtues therein manifested, would be likely 
to prejudice him in the House of Commons, and lead 
ministers to imagine him unfit for solid business, the 
whole edition, except half-a-dozen copies, was des- 
troyed. It is certainly a marvel that a young man, 
so surrounded with flatterers, should have written so 
good a book as Vathek, which was also composed 
about this time. 

He tells Mr Redding, who interrogated him upon 
the matter in 1835: ‘I wrote Vathek when I was 
twenty-two years old. I wrote it at one sitting, and 
in French. It cost me three days and two nights of 
hard labour. I never took my clothes off the whole 
time.’ 

This, we imagine, was a somewhat eastern and 
hyperbolic version of the actual facts. A ‘sitting’ of 
sixty hours must have worn out any mortal pair of 
eyes and breeches. But, however it was done, it was 
done well; and as an oriental story, written by a 
stranger to the east, has a deeper eastern colouring 
than any other, with the single exception, perhaps, 
Nothing like the description of 
the Hall of Eblis, said Mr Beckford, was really to be 
found in eastern fiction—the knowledge of which, by 
the by, he acquired through translations only. ‘It 
was the creation of my own fancy. The hall of old 
Fonthill House was lofty and loud-echoing, whilst 
numerous doors led from it into different parts of the 
building, through dim long-winding passages. It was 
from that I formed my imaginary Hall..... All 
the females mentioned in Vathek were portraits of 
those in the domestic establishment at old Fonthill, 
their imaginary good or ill qualities being exaggerated 
to suit my purpose.’ 

In May 1783, Mr Beckford married Lady Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, and sister 
of the late Marquis of Huntly, and he seems to have 
been very tenderly attached to her. Within three 
years, however, the poor lady died in childbirth at 
Vevay with their second daughter, afterwards Duchess 
of Hamilton. This bereavement affected the widower 
to an extreme degree; he could not remain in the 
country where he had lost her, but took to his old 
wandering life again for a little, and then settled for 
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a few months in Portugal. This short stay has been 
curiously magnified into the building of a palatial 
mansion at Monserrat, which Byron apostrophised in 
the well-known line in Childe Harold. 

Another and more recent traveller informs us that 
‘the princely mansion was an exceedingly elegant 
and tasteful building, quite in the English style ;’ 
whereas the place was simply a Portuguese country- 
house taken by the month. 

Our great millionaire of course ‘moved in the first 
circles’ of Portuguese society, and a very ignorant and 
credulous noblesse they seem to have been. ‘Going 
to dine at the Anjeja palace with Don Diego de 
Noronha, he found the eldest hope of the family 
learning to look out of the window, the chief employ- 
ment of high-life in Portugal. One young priest 
who seemed to have taken the lead of the others,told 
some marvellous stories. The late queen had pounded 
up a pearl of great value to take as a medical potion. 
Then a nun of such a convent had intrigued with 
Beelzebub, and was in consequence sent to the inqui- 
sition, and the window in the convent by which his 
satanic majesty had entered was walled up and 
painted with crosses. These things were related in 
sober seriousness. It was added that, by the pre- 
cautions taken, no such attempt could ever again 
be successful. What a state of society must that 
have been where such things are not only related 
but credited !’ 

The amusements of the princess-regent and her 
court seem to have been far from intellectual. She 
actually insisted upon our millionaire running a foot- 
race against two of her female attendants in the royal 
garden, and then upon his dancing a bolero with 
another. 

But after all, the principal interest attaching to the 
author of Vathek is a local one, and Fonthill Abbey 
and Lansdowne Tower are at least as familiar to the 
ear as the name of the man who built them. Font- 
hill House, as erected by the elder Beckford, was the 
finest mansion, perhaps, in the west of England, and 
the entrance-hall of it, the largest, probably, in the 
whole country. When the great organ within it was 
burnt down, and other loss to the amount of L.30,000 
sustained, by fire, the old man had heard the news 
with calmness, and only replied: ‘Well, then, we 
must build it up again;’ and this had been done. 
But the son doomed the whole renovated pile to 
ruin, and erected his celebrated ‘Abbey’ on a more 
convenient site. He had a horror of tres and 
field-sports, and having encountered a whole bevy 
of men and dogs in his plantations one morning, he 
issued a notice for ‘a contractor, who was to build 
a wall around all the planted and arable part of his 
land, extending about seven miles, within six months.’ 
It was twelve feet high, with a sort of chevaur de 
Jrise at the top of it. This it was which doubtless 
gave rise to the idea of his wishing to cut himself off 
from mankind, whereas he was always superintending, 
in person, hundreds of work-people. He had thirty 
servants in attendance on him, besides the following 
gentlemen of his household: his physician, Dr 
Errhart; that eminent musician, the Chevalier 
Franchi; the Abbé Maquin, antiquary and herald; 
and one or two artists. He gave a magnificent 
entertainment at Fonthill in honour of the hero of 
the Nile, about whose physical nervousness he tells 
a singular story. He was about to take him for a 
drive through some of the ‘fifteen or twenty miles 
of enclosed ornamental ground about the Abbey,’ 
to shew off his planting improvements. ‘Nelson 
mounted by my side in a phaeton, drawn by four 
well-trained horses, which I drove; there was not 
the least danger, the horses being perfectly under my 
command, and long driven by myself. Singular to 
say, we had not gone far before I observed a peculiar 


anxiety on his countenance, and presently he said: 
“This is too much for me—you must set me down.” 
All my persuasion would not do. He would descend, 
and I walked the vehicle back again.’ Amidst a 
broadside of cannon-balls, which was the admiral’s 
element, we do not doubt that the author of Vathek 
would have insisted upon being ‘set down’ in a safe 
place in Ais turn. 

In 1801, the colossal fortune of Mr Beckford re- 
ceived its first shock, in his being deprived, by an order 
of the court of Chancery, and in consequence of the 
want of a title, of an estate of twelve thousand 
annum, which had been in his family sixty years. Me 
had to compromise similar lawsuits by very large 
sums of ready money. He was continually being 
plundered by agents and strangers; and finally, the 
depreciation of West Indian property reduced the 
poor man to comparative penury—some miserable 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. He had to part 
with that Abbey which had cost him more than a 
quarter of a million, and to subside into Lansdowne 
Crescent, Bath. Soon after he had removed thither, 
a man upon his death-bed, who had been formerly 
clerk of the works at Fonthill, sent for him, and con- 
fessed to him that a certain arch which was to have 
been turned under the great tower, and for the execu- 
tion of which he had received the money, had not 
been so turned; and, therefore, that the place was 
dangerous. Mr Beckford immediately informed the 
new owner of Fonthill, his friend Mr Farquhar, of 
this serious flaw ; but that gentleman thought lightly 
of it, and the tower came down with a run into the 
marble court, one fine morning, as prophesied. Mr 
Beckford had a passion for towers, and built a 
splendid one at Lansdowne, which commanded one of 
the finest prospects in England. Here, again, the 
barren wastes were turned into an earthly paradise, 
and the beautiful gardens reappeared, which seemed 
to have been brought bodily out of Italy. Mr Beck- 
ford was an amateur landscape-gardener of great 
merit, but he was very far from being a great man. 
The ‘sarcophagus of rose-coloured granite, polished 
up to the brilliancy of a mirror,’ upon which one came 
so unexpectedly in that charming solitude, was of 
a piece with his whole character, and gives one no 
exalted idea of its present inhabitant. He died on 
May 2, 1844, at the great age of eighty-four, and might 
well have observed, with the philosopher, that ‘he 
had had enough of everything.’ He seems to have 
been liberal enough in a certain impulsive unsyste- 
matic way. He had a sort of grim practical humour 
too, exemplified happily enough on one occasion, 
when the famous Duchess of Gordon came down to 
Fonthill with the intention of marrying him to one of 
her daughters. She remained there an entire week, 
magnificently entertained, and impressed to the utter- 
most with the sense of his enormous ‘possessions ; but 
he shut Aimse/f up in his own apartments, and would 
not suffer the terrible ensnarer to have a word of 
speech with him. He wrote a considerable number 
of books, all which, save Vathek, have perished from 
the memories of men. He painted many pictures ; 
and we should think it exceedingly probable—though 
his biographer does not mention it—that he played 
upon the violin. His memoirs have a considerable 
interest, doubtless, but his story is a sad, and, we are 
glad to think, a very uncommon one. 


‘THE MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN’ 


Tuts is the principal title of a small and handy book* 
recently published by Dr George Ogilvie, lecturer 
on medicine in Marischal College, Aberdeen, for the 
purpose of affording to students and others a readily 


* London: Longmans, 1868. 
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intelligible view of those remarkable doctrines 
regarding the structure of animals, which, originally 
propounded by Oken, have latterly been worked out 
by our own Richard Owen and several other distin- 
guished physiologists. ‘The public at large know 
little of these doctrines, and it is a pity they should 
be ignorant of them, for they certainly give a most 
interesting peep, as we may call it, into the modes of 
working of the Author of Nature. 

The leading principle is—that, various as are the 
external appearances of animals, there is traceable 
in them all a common and simple plan, liable to 
variations only. We shall not here advert to the 
tracings of this community as between vertebrate 
and articulate animals, between the molluscan and 
radiate types, and amongst all of these. Neither 
shall we go over the now comparatively familiar 
ground of the community so easily traced in the fish, 
reptile, bird, and mammalian forms of the vertebrate 
type. It may. be more interesting, on the present 
occasion, to run over a few particulars of what is 
called the homology of the skeleton, from which it has 
resulted, that even the parts of a vertebrated animal 
are dependent on the same principle—namely, are 
but modifications of something extremely simple. 

Everybody is familiar with a vertebra, or section of 
the back-bone of an animal. Take a typical one, and 
lay it down on what we may call its face; you see a 
hole through it, and two advanced processes forming 
a kind of arch below. When all the vertebre of a 
back-bone are placed together in right order, the hole 
passing through them forms a canal for the nervous 
cord (commonly, but very erroneously, called the 
spinal marrow): so far all is familiar. Now, we come 
to the new doctrine, according to which the whole 
skeleton is but a vertebral column with modifications. 
In the central region, the processes forming the 
*hemal arch’ are extended into ribs to contain the 
viscera. At the upper end, four vertebra are curiously 
modified to form a box for the brain, an expansion of 
the nervous cord: thus are formed the skull and jaws, 
the latter being—strange to say—developments of two 
different vertebre, while the bones of the nose are a 
vertebra by themselves. At the lower end, a vertebra 
is expanded into the pelvic region. One might sup- 
pose the two pair of limbs to be troublesome super- 
fluities in this curious theory of the human fabric; 
but Mr Owen is at no loss about them—‘ he considers 
them as offsets from the “hzmal arch,” greatly deve- 
loped, indeed, to fulfil certain special ends, but not 
differing in nature from some small accessory bones 
which project from the ribs of birds; and he applies 
to both alike the name of diverging appendages.’ 
The whole theory may appear fanciful to one to whom 
it is new ; but were he to study the works of Professor 
Owen, and trace the particulars on which the theory 
is mm » he wofld see that it looks wonderfully like 
@ truth. 

As a fact of nature, we must all deem it a pro- 
foundly interesting one. What can be more arresting 
to us than the character of the original divine Worker 
from whose hand the worlds have come? To trace 
how, or on what plan, or general idea, He has worked, 
cannot but engage our most earnest feelings. He 
might, of course, have worked upon a variety of 
plans. For instance, each separate being in nature 
might have been in no relation or analogy of structure 
to any other. The parts of each frame might have 
all been irrelative also. But we see this has not been 
His plan. He has chosen a unit of simplicity as a 
basis, and only been multifarious in the way of 
modification or adaptation. It seems as if He were 
economical in the use of power, but had delighted in the 
exercise of what in a human being is called ingenuity 
or resource. To make the same elements do for a 
visceral cavity in one case, and for a temple to the 


immortal soul in another, how infinitely curious the 
idea! How beautiful, also, to have made elements 
which were repressed in one case, spring out into 
such complicated forms in another; as, for instance, 
in the formation of the ‘diverging appendages’ or 
limbs! When we see such to be the constitution of 
animated beings, we may be said to gain assurance 
that there was an original and preconceived plan for 
all the work of that kind that was done; and, if a 
plan, of course a Planner or Deviser. At least it is 
difficult to see what other deduction can reasonably 
be made from the facts. 

We would recommend Dr Ogilvie’s little book as a 
convenient instructor in this subject. It is at once 
elegant in expression, and, as far as we can judge, 
scientifically accurate. It also abounds in well-drawn 
illustrations. 


TWILIGHT. 


Art morn or eve, in the darkling gray, 
Is the time to love, to bless, to pray: 
But sweeter is eve, when sunbeams are shorn— 
Then old loves ripen, and young loves are born. 


At morn, at eve, in the darkling gray, 

When up or back comes a straggling ray, 
That, tired of wandering on with the rest, 
Steals into mother Darkness’s breast ; 

Who wraps the vagrant up in her folds, 

Half hides, half shews, the treasure she holds ; 
And when she binds up her locks all gray 
With Cold, her old bedmate, hastes away ; 
And when she loosens them, jet and bright, 
Whispers the stars to come in for the night. 


At eve or morn—but sweeter at eve— 
When, for the night, the sun takes his leave, 
Putting his gorgeous cloud-cap on, 

As who would say: ‘ Good-bye—I am gone !’ 
Then lays him down, with eyes looking out 
Through crimson canopies hanging about ; 
He lays him down, but is looking still 

Up at the world and over the hill. 

As a rose in passing from a room 

Royally gifts it with rich perfume, 

He gifts the world, when he goes abed, 

With the twilight gray, and the western red! 


And then, i’ the leafy month o’ the year, 

All night the emerald Twilight is here, 

With lingering love hanging over the bed 
Where the beautiful Day and the Night lie wed— 
Over them star-spangled canopies fair, 

A tremulous joy is breathed through the air. 
The stars !—oh, they never so beautiful seem 
As wheu in the light of this love they gleam— 
The light of this love, so holy and clear, 

That comes o’ nights i’ the mid o’ the year; 
So lovely they look in the emerald sky, 

One grieves to think they should ever dic. 


They die; the outriders of rosy dawn 

Have crossed the hills and coloured the lawn— 
The green-sward reddens ; the red to gold, 
The gold to white, changes over the wold— 
The little birds chirp in the sun’s broad face, 
The lazy shadows lie stretched on the chase, 
The silvery brooklet in melody runs, 

There dance on its ripples a million suns; 

And crystally clear is the voice in the sky 
That bids the Twilight and Stars good-bye! 
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